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Welcome to University Magazine! 
In case you're unfamiliar with the magazine, it’s published once a semester by a small staff working out of a very tiny office filled with back issues, 
framed UMag covers and notable quotes. It’s not an Associated Students publication, nor is it affiliated with the Daily Forty-Niner. The staff members 
are all CSULB students and mostly journalism majors who always manage to put out a great UMag despite way too many factors converging toward the 
opposite. 

This issue has had more than it’s share of problems; it very nearly never made it to you. Our funding much more precarious than usual, we empa- 
thized with Caligula facing an unsmiling Praetorian Guard. Unlike him, however, we adapted, we overcame, we conquered. And even though we’re eight 
pages shorter than we’d like and sixteen shorter than we'd love, it’s a hell of a magazine. 

In it, we explore some of the most important issues facing us as Americans. Brian Hall looks at the ever- increasing role TV plays in our politics. 
Associate Editor Bruce Fordyce confirms suspicions many of us have had for quite a while in his analysis of Reagan’s foreign policy in Angola and 
Mozambique. Fellow Associate Editors Teresa McGraa and Rich Mannino give us off-beat, humorous glances into the disparate worlds of Hogue 
Barmichael’s and big-time baseball. Eric Eberwein’s profile of rock archivist Michael Ochs and Kathleen Wakeman’s study of a possibly dangerous 
chemical compound found in just about everything provide even more thought-provoking reading. And what issue of UMag would be complete without 
the demented yet fey humor of Mark Mulqueeney? That's not all, of course, but you'll just have to look inside for the rest. 

When you do, and when you notice the magazine’s new, contemporary look, keep in mind that it’s all due to the stubborn artistic genius of my Art 
Director, Prescott Chow, a god in mortal guise. 

The editorial content, however, was coaxed, gathered and whipped into shape by the combined efforts of the entire editorial staff. We all spent 
unbelievably long hours with red pens and smiling Macintosh screens to bring this final product to you. Managing Editor and Right Hand Woman Lynn 
Allison does deserve special mention for her hard work and enthusiasm; she earned her demi-goddess status. 

Speaking of Macintosh screens, we must laud my favorite friendly Texafornians, Jem and Cathy Martin of Rhetoric and Design. Not only are they 
my employers, they are also one of the very few pieces of outside good fortune this issue received. They gave us their time, knowledge and the run of their 
office with all its Macintosh equipment. J & C, we all can’t thank you enough; you’re two more shining gods for our pantheon. 

Right now, be assured that we're all heaving a vast sigh of collective editorial relief. Mayhap we can all get some sleep now, since our baby’s finally 
been put to bed (quaint magazine parlance). 


So it can be safely concluded that we’re lucky and you’re lucky to have this issue of University Magazine. Thanks again to all my great writers and 
staff members .... Enjoy! 
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Neal Oya knows what it takes to make it in the US Army. He’s served with the best - the Ist Battal- 
ion, 3rd Infantry, “The Old Guard”. Now he’s back in college at CSULB and with the help of the Veterans 
Educational Assistance Program (VEAP) and ROTC, he will pursue a degree in business and a commissi 
as a US Army Officer. 

Neal is paid $100 per month for participation in ROTC, $138.60 per month for drilling with his 
National Guard unit plus his VEAP payments. And whether he returns to active duty or remains on reserve 
duty after commissioning, his previous enlisted time will count both toward longevity pay and retirement. 

So put your military service to work. Check out ROTC. It’s a good deal for anybody who’s qualified 
It’s an even better deal for veterans who want to get ahead. For more information, visit the Military Science 


Department at the Industrial Technology Building, Rooms 213, 215, and 217 on the CSULB campus. Or 
call (213) 498-5766. 
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PARADOX FOUND: 
REAGAN FOREIGN 


POLICY IN 
SUB-SAHARAN 
AFRICA 


by Bruce Fordyce 


Contradiction seems to be running ram- 
pant in the Reagan administration’s foreign 
policy. Examples of it appear in practically 
every unstable section of the globe; from the 
Middle East, where the administration sells 
Hawk and TOW missiles to Iran, a nation 
Reagan himself calls “Murder Incorporated,” to 
Central America, where, after declaring war on 
terrorism, Reagan sends millions in overt and 
covert aid to the Nicaraguan “freedom fight- 
ers”— a right-wing force who, according to 
Amnesty International and The Witness for 
Peace, use terrorist methods against unarmed 
civilians and non-military agricultural co-ops. 
But nowhere does this discrepancy between 
policy and practice appear more profoundly 
than in sub-Saharan Africa. Here in the lower 
third of Africa, US foreign policy appears to 
contain a logic only Milo Minderbinder could 
rationalize, but unlike W WII Pianosa, Reagan’s 
African policy doesn’t even benefit “the syndi- 
cate.” 

The present Marxist Angolan leadership, 
the Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola (MPLA), came into power in 1975 after 
the Portuguese pulled out from their one-time 
colony, leaving it an economic wasteland. 
However, after several years of socialism, the 
MPLA apparently recognized that the Soviets 
had little to offer in economic or technical aid, 
so they opened their doors to Western invest- 
ment — beginning a decade-long lean toward 
the West. Since 1975, American big business 
has flocked to Angola— Caterpillar, IBM, 
NCR and Xerox among them. 

Angola has procured loans from such 
major lenders as Chase Manhattan, Bankers 
Trust and Citibank, as well as a $230 million 
loan from the US Export-Import Bank (the 
agency charged with guaranteeing loans to 
support US exports). David Rockefeller, retired 
chairman of Chase Manhattan Bank, notes that 
“Angola is trying to facilitate a larger Western 
role in its economy through policies promoting 
greater individuality on market mechanisms.” 
And of all American business interests, the US 
oil industry prospers most — pumping out over 
225,000 barrels of oil a day. 

Despite this clearly Western turn, how- 
ever, the Reagan administration claims to view 
the MPLA as a communist threat and has 
openly provided anti-Angolan rebels, the Na- 
tional Union for the Total Independence of 


Angola(UNITA), with military aidsince 1985. 
The weapons, including Stinger anti-aircraft 
missiles, are used to sabotage the Angolan econ- 
omy by attacking US-owned oil fields. To com- 
pound the irony, these installations are guarded 
by Cuban troops invited in to prevent US- 
backed rebels from attacking US-owned oil 
fields and killing US workers. 

UNITA itself also contains curious con- 
tradictions. Led by Jonas Savimbi, a man 
known more as an opportunist than an idealist, 
UNITA is allied with South Africa—strange 
considering Savimbi’s black Ovimbunda ethnic 
origin. Having worked against Portuguese colo- 
nialism since the Fifties, Savimbi has, in this 
latest struggle (before the US entered the pic- 
ture), relied almost totally on South Africa. 
According to the Nation’s African correspon- 
dent, Michael Maren, “(Savimbi’s) current 
incarnation as an anti-communist is only the 
latest guise of a man who was once a Maoist.” 
The recipient of at least $15 million a year in 
covert aid from the US, Savimbi has publicly 
declared UNITA’s intent to attack US-owned 
and manned oil fields with no regard for Ameri- 
can lives. According to American estimates, 
UNITA has caused more than $7 billion in 
damage to the Angolan infrastructure and US 
oil company interests — an amount that would 
be substantially higher if not for the Cuban 
troops. 

The Reagan administration’s stated pri- 
mary goal for supporting UNITA is to get the 
Cuban troops out of Angola. But, according to 
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Stephan J. Solarz, asenior member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, the MPLA is will- 
ing to remove most of the Cuban troops if South 
Africa withdraws its forces from neighboring 
Namibia and discontinues support to Savimbi. 
For unlike UNITA, the MPLA must pay for its 
military assistance—an estimated $300 to $800 
million. Solarz goes on to say, “(South Africa’s) 
contemptuous rejection of Angola’s proposal 
(to remove the Cubans) demonstrates that, for 
Pretoria, the Cuban troop presence is not its 
major concern.” By supporting UNITA, South 
Africa and the United States simply increase 
Angola’s dependence on the Cuban troops. 

Many conservatives say also that MPLA’s 
destruction is essential if Angola’s riches are to 
be reserved for the West. But as journalist 
Michael Massing points out, “virtually all of 
Angola’s resources already go to the West,” 
including over 95 percent of the oil. While the 
Soviets can claim the MPLA as part of their 
political camp, Massing also notes that “advi- 
sors in the key economic and oil ministries come 
not from the Eastern bloc, but from Arthur D. 
Little, a consulting firm based in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.” Therefore, wouldn’t destabil- 
izing this region seem counterproductive to 
insuring a continued flow of Angola’s riches to 
the US? 

Summing up the Angolan situation, a 
South African-based consultant for the Depart- 
ment of Africa of the Christian Church (Dis- 
ciples of Christ) observes, “The irony of Cuban 
troops defending American oil wells against 
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UNITA/US-backed forces...clearly bespeaks 
the contradictory foreign policy of the present 
administration.” 

Angola, a nation of only 8 million with 
vast oil reserves, diamonds, coffee and massive 
agricultural potential, could, if left to prosper, 
well establish itself as the economic force in 
western Africa and unite with nearby nations 
such as Mozambique, encouraging and arming 
an anti-apartheid movement. 

In October of 1987, South African troops 
crossed into Angola — violating international 
law — and rescued UNITA forces from poten- 
tial defeat, then turned around and supplied 
them with just enough materials to maintain a 
mutually crippling stalemate with the MPLA. If 
the reason for supporting UNITA is the over- 
throw of Angola’s Marxist MPLA government, 
why doesn’t South Africa or the United States 
give Savimbi enough to do the job? 

Mozambique, led by the Marxist group 
FRELIMO, is a mirror image of Angola; it also 
was a Portuguese colony. After an unsuccessful 
socialist period, FRELIMO likewise embraced 
the West — even more openly than Angola. 
Nevertheless, Mozambique’s FRELIMO govern- 
mentis also the target of a South African-backed 
anti-government force—REMANO, a group 
that makes Savimbi’s UNITA look like a bunch 
of good ol’ boys out for some harmless fun. 

REMANO, unlike UNITA, has no stated 
political agenda or popular backing among the 
Mozambique populace. In fact, according to 
Richard Norton, a professor of social science at 
West Point, “...the (REMANO) movement's 
style of operation is wholly inconsistent with the 
goal of winning popular support.” In July of 
1986, REMANO massacred 424 people in the 
city of Homoine, and continues to attack schools 
and medical dispensaries. Despite its terrorist 
methods and political aimlessness, however, RE- 
MANO receives political backing from conser- 
vative Republicans in Washington, including 
Robert Dole and Jack Kemp. Some experts 
speculate covert aid is coming from the Reagan 
administration as well. 

What makes South African and US policy 
toward Mozambique even more puzzling is the 
fact that, unlike Angola, there are no Cuban or 
Soviet troops there. And in March, 1984, 
FRELIMO signed a nonaggression pact — the 
Nkomati Accord — with South Africa. Under 
the agreement, Mozambique promised to end its 
support of black guerillas fighting South Africa, 
and South Africa agreed to stop backing RE- 
MANO. After the signing, however, REMANO 
attacks in Mozambique escalated. And in 1985 
the South African Foreign Minister conceded 
that his country had “technically violated” the 
accord. As of this writing, South Africa contin- 
ues to support REMANO, while Mozambique 
keeps to its promise and emphasizes its intention 
to continue doing so. 

According to Mozambique president 
Joaquim Chissano, however, if REMANO 
pushes Mozambique into a position where it 
cannot defend itself against “banditry,” then he 
will be forced to ask for help from any corner — 


including the Soviet Union. Knowing this, we 

must ask how the continued support of RE- 
MANDO in violation of the Nkomati Accord will 
create a stable, Soviet-free, Western-allied 
Mozambique? 

Reagan’s policies in this region clearly will 
not achieve the administration’s stated goals, 
but do seem to give South Africa the upper hand 
over its neighbors. This, too, appears paradoxi- 
cal considering Reagan’s stated opposition to 
apartheid. In fact, on September 9, 1985, Re- 
agan announced an executive order mandating 
sanctions against South Africa. He denounced 
apartheid’s racial injustice with a fervor that 
surprised even Democratic observers. 

Given the Reagan administration’s past 
blunders and snafus, including the Marines in 
Lebanon and the Iranian arms deal, another 
example of foreign policy mismanagement 
could hardly come as a surprise; but arming 
rebels to attack US oil interests? Lending $230 
million to a government and then giving $15 
million a year to a rebel force trying to over- 
throw this same government? Supporting an 
anti-government group with no stated political 
agenda? Can even the Reagan administration 
be conducting such blatant policy buffoonery? 
Or does there exist some deeper, darker, clev- 
erer purpose to the administration’s apparently 
nonsensical policy? 

Could Reagan’s policy in this region inten- 
tionally aim notat furthering U.S. economic or 
popular interests (or even democracy), but 
rather at maintaining an impotent sub-Saharan 
black Africa that will pose no threat to South 
Africa’s apartheid system? 

Perhaps. 

Or perhaps it’s just another example of 
Catch-22 in the Reagan administration. PP 


TRADING UP ON 
OCEAN AVENUE 


by Diane Wilkison 


Driving east over the bridge connecting 
Terminal Island with downtown Long Beach, 
you see the first tower of the Greater Los Ange- 
les World Trade Center straight ahead, stand- 
ing center-stage among the many new high- 
tises along Ocean Boulevard. Shiny, copper- 
brown glass and polished granite cover its gird- 
ers to halfway up its 27 stories. Though only the 
first of four towers which will comprise the $550 
million project, it already dominates the Long 
Beach skyline. 

The World Trade Center will be the sec- 
ond largest of 61 located throughout the world. 
Its 2.2 million square feet, doubling the amount 
of office space downtown, will house interna- 
tional trade-related businesses. The Long 
Beach Port Commission, the Center’s sponsor, 
placedit at the edge ofthe Long Beach/Los 
Angeles Port complex in hopes of encouraging 
future tenants involved in international trade. 

Continued on page 30 
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The first thing I felt when I stepped off the plane was, “I’m free now.” I saw how 
all the people were so big, the cars, everything so big...1 get dizzy, but I am 
happy. When I come to Long Beach, I am very afraid, even though my friends 
are here. I cannot speak well, so I must go to school. But even after I learn a 
little, I still cannot find a job. That is when my heart feels sad to leave my 
country. 


— Vang Thok, refugee 


CAMBODIA, CA 


CAUGHT IN A CULTURAL TUG-OF-WAR 


by Jason Roberts 


In 1975, the Marxist Khmer Rouge rebels 
succeeded in toppling Cambodian General 
Lon Nol’s government after years of guerrilla 
warfare. They then proceeded with a plan to re- 
store Cambodia’s “purity” and begin a new 
society — the Year Zero. Millions were driven 
from the capital of Phnom Penh and other 
cities into the country to be starved, beaten and 
worked to death in communal labor camps. 
Those who were suspected of having educa- 
tion, governmental positions or Western ties 
were massacred. An estimated three million 
Cambodians were slaughtered between 1975 
and 1979, before Vietnamese invaders crushed 


the Pol Pot regime. 
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Those who escaped early, 
usually via outbound American 
planes with their families and for- 
tunes in tow, were lucky. Those left 
behind had to elude the Khmer 
Rouge or Vietnamese and find 
their way to the Thai border, where 
they may or may not have been 
accepted into a refugee camp. 
Viewers of The Killing Fields will 
recall the ordeal of Dith Pran’s 
jungle trek. Survivors waited in the 
squalid camps, frequently shelled 
by Viet troops across the border, 
until their turncame to emigrate to 
camps in the Philippines or (hope- 
fully) the US. 

During the chaotic early years 
of the “boat people,” refugees were 
sent to military bases such as Camp 
Pendleton, where they were “proc- 
essed” and assigned to various cit- 
ies around the country. Although 
Cambodian communities flour- 
ished in Providence, Rhode Island, 
Washington, D.C. and Lowell, 
Massachusetts, many of the immi- 
grants found their new homes too 
cold and/or too isolated and have 
since sought warmer climates and 
larger refugee enclaves. 

Over 35,000 have found both 
here in Long Beach, which now 
hosts the largest Cambodian popu- 


lation outside the mother country 
itself. It began in the late Sixties, 
when CSULB sponsored an ex- 
change-study program for a hand- 
ful of Cambodian students, several 
of whom decided to stay and invest 
in apartment properties. Later, as 
refugees started arriving in the US, 
their countrymen offered them 
shelter. Word spread that Long 
Beach had a burgeoning commu- 
nity and cheap housing; soon refu- 
gees came here directly “off the 
boat,” or moved from other states 
to be with kin. Most settled in the 
lower-middle class neighborhoods 
between 10th and Anaheim 
Streets, their presence visible in 
the curlicue Khmer script adorning 
signs and walls of ethnic markets 
and restaurants. 

A stroll down 10th Street il- 
lustrates the area’s nickname, 
“Little Phnom Penh.” Small, dark- 
skinned people walk the streets or 
stare from the darkness of apart- 
ment doorways. Young girls carry 
babies, bags of groceries; their 
grandparents hobble along beside 
them, eyeing strangers suspi- 
ciously. Many wear the traditional 
samput skirt, printed in vibrant col- 
ors and patterns. Free from fears of 


bombs and bullets, the Khmer 
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have found peace at last — but this 
peace has its price. 

The biggest battle for Cambo- 
dians now is learning English. 
Cambodia is a rural country; most 
people lived on farms, where for- 
mal education was minimal, at 
best. Many refugees are illiterate in 
their native language. Vietnam, by 
comparison, is more urban and has 
a strong, Chinese-influenced edu- 
cational system. This is reflected in 
the vigorous upward mobility of 
transplanted Viets in the US. 
Without language skills, Cambo- 
dians find jobs are out of reach. 
The majority are scraping by on 
welfare, often cramming eight or 
ten people into tiny apartments to 
cut costs. 

Fortunately, assistance cen- 
ters and support groups have 
formed to help newcomers adapt to 
the American lifestyle. The larg- 
est, the Indochinese Refugee As- 
sistance Program (IRAP), is run by 
Long Beach City College on gov- 
ernment funds. Located north of 
the Pacific Coast College campus 
across from an oil refinery, IRAP 
occupies several nondescript white 
mobile classroom/trailers. Inside, 
students clad in mismatched thrift- 
store throwaways or the unisex 
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samput sit at varying degrees of at- 
tention, from bolt upright to semi- 
comatose. English as a Second 
Language (ESL) teachers strive to 
educate the rag-tag pupils in the 
most basic sounds and structures of 
their new language. Their goal is to 
give the students a working knowl- 
edge of English so they may assimi- 
late more easily. Six levels of Eng- 
lish are taught, as well as voca- 
tional courses in nursing and some 
basic job training. Current enroll- 
ment is around 200 students, 
mostly Cambodian with some Vi- 
etnamese and Laotians. 

IRAP’s balding, jocular direc- 
tor, Jim Martois, saw the need for 
“pre-literate” ESL classes back in 
1979 and requested a government 
grant to create the center. “As an 
ESL teacher since 1975, I realized 
the English courses then were too 
advanced for most refugees.” Even 
at this level, only about 160 gradu- 
ate each year. “It’s hard to get them 
to stay once they’re here,” says 
Martois. “Some come to class for a 
few weeks, then drop out when 
they make no immediate progress. 
It’s frustrating.” 

Within a generic mini-mall 
complex across town is the United 
Cambodian Community, a pri- 
vate, primarily Asian-operated 
service center. Founded in 1977 by 
and for Khmer refugees, UCC of- 
fers vocational, family and social 
. services, such as job placement and 
“social adjustment” counselling. It 
is also a cultural preservation cen- 
ter, promoting traditional artwork, 
dance and music groups. “We're 
very reliant on government funds 
now,” says Amy Mellencamp, 
development director and sole 
American at UCC’s Long Beach 
office, “but hope eventually to 
become self-supporting.” 

How has the Reagan Admini- 
stration, characteristically tight- 
fisted in the domestic department, 
affected the refugee centers’ budg- 
ets? Says IRAP’s Martois: “The 
grants we’ve been receiving are 
getting smaller each year, and will 
eventually be cut. Then the com- 
munity must fend for itself.” Due to 
the limited welfare funds available, 
many refugees must be pushed 
ahead to the next English class 
level before fully completing their 
current class. 

“Our money is drying up, but 
our need is continuing,” says 
Mellencamp at UCC, noting that 
recent refugees are from rural areas. 
“Many are widows with children. 


They take longer to adapt, thus 
using more government money.” 

Another cultural obstacle is 
the laid-back attitude toward 
work. Cambodia’s pace is rather 
slow; its people are accustomed to 
laboring more leisurely. The high- 
production, fast-paced atmosphere 
of the American workplace scares 
them, says Martois. “They’re really 
frightened of it.” This can deter 
refugees from seeking higher-pay- 
ing positions; most hold jobs in fac- 
tories and fast-food establish- 
ments. 

Some friction has arisen be- 
tween the newcomers and the 
black and Hispanic locals they are 
replacing, who feel threatened by 
the community’s rapid growth. 
Gangs have harassed and assaulted 
refugees, incidents which often go 
unreported due to the language 
barrier. Yath, a student at IRAP, 
describes his only complaint about 
America: “I don’t like black man. 
They six people hit me...to take my 
money.” 

The future of the Cambodian 
community is uncertain. The inev- 
itable question is, will they achieve 
the economic and social success of 
the Vietnamese immigrants? Most 
agree this will take time. “Until 
the people get more skills they’re 
stuck in a dead end,” says Mellen- 
camp. “Two groups will be left 
behind: the elderly and 15-20 
year-olds who’re behind in educa- 
tion.” 

Despite these problems, how- 
ever, the refugees are enthusiastic 
about becoming Americans, espe- 
cially the young. Most have heart- 
ily embraced our consumer culture 
— cars, fashionable clothes, 
hairstyles, and the like. In Thy 
Chhem’s apartment, the televi- 
sion blares constantly, though 
barely understood, while in a cor- 
ner incense burns for Buddha. 
Some, like Choeun Chhim, 46, are 
more “old fashioned” in their 
views: “The children have too 
much freedom here...there is not 
enough discipline in the schools.” 

However, “freedom” and “peace” 
are the refugees’ most common 
responses to questions about the 
best aspects of American life. 

Bopha Meas, 37, shares a 
cramped two-bedroom apartment 
with her three children and friend. 
The stereo, TV and VCR symbol- 
ize a newfound prosperity; a paint- 
ing of the Ankor Wat temple on 
one wall reminds the family of 
home. Smells of frying garlic and 


dirty diapers mingle in the court- 
yard outside, as a gang of youths 
haggle over a noisy game of pool. 
Bopha, a French teacher in Cam- 
bodia, escaped to the Thai border 
in 1980 after five years ina Khmer 
Rouge labor camp. “I was very 
skinny — there was no food for us,” 
she says. Her husband, a govern- 
ment soldier, was executed. “Most 
Cambodians don’t like to talk 
about the war,” she adds reluc- 
tantly, “we’d rather forget.” For- 
merly a translator/social worker at 
IRAP, Bopha now works for the 
welfare department in East L.A. “I 
don’t think my people will become 
like the Vietnamese,” she says, 
though admitting she has been 
lucky due to her language skills. 
“They had much more money and 
education when they came here.” 

Yet the Khmer peopie con- 
tinue to enrich Long Beach by 
bringing new culture and vitality 
to “The International City.” 
While the refugees know their 
main goal is acculturation, the 


preservation of traditional rituals 
and crafts reminds them of their 
roots. Khmer festivals abound, 
most notably the New Year cele- 
brations on April 11. Young girls, 
clad in multi-colored costumes, 
perform the ancient steps of the 
“Coconut Dance,” clapping shells 
to the reedy sounds of traditional 
instruments. UCC sponsors a 
Khmer weaving group, whose 
works are sold at the Long Beach 
Museum of Art. “It gives the 
people some memories of Cambo- 
dia,” says Chantara Nop, a coun- 
selor at the center. “For some, this 
is all they know how to do...” 
The Khmer have fought 
many wars in the millenium of 
their history; modern Cambodians 
are mix-and-match products of 
many other cultures. Yet refugees 
in America face perhaps the great- 
est cultural challenge ever. The 
newest Americans need no longer 
fear war, only the strangeness of a 
land separated by thousands of 
miles and years from their own. PP 
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In the spirit of fair mediation, the spirit that has dominated baseball’s 
off-season, I decided to take this baseball preview story to arbitration. 

I heard the first rule of bargaining is ask for more than you want. I 
requested the cover and five inside pages. No dice. The higher-ups coun- 
tered with a page and a byline. 

Ha! After two semesters of loyal service, this was the thanks I got? 
Had I ever done Betty Ford rehab, I asked them, or had the department 
bail me out of jail after a late-night bar brawl? No, but take it or leave it, 
they said. 

I persisted with a righteous indignation common among writers and 
sports fans, offering to take the dispute to an unbiased third party, an ar- 
bitrator, to decide my fate. They said no to that, too, leaving me to take 
what I could get—a tough but important lesson in life. 

Baseball hopefully learned some lessons too, after a strange 1987 
season. Al Campanis’ babbling led to a flurry of talk about finding and ex- 
pelling discrimination in the sport. Accusations of scuffballs returned in 
a big way, and some proved true, like Joe Niekro’s “Look, Ma, no nail file” 
act. It was a classic scene of baseball debauchery discovered—Niekro sur- 
rounded by umps, asked to empty his pockets like a schoolyard trouble- 
maker, nonchalantly flinging his trusty nail file away, only to see one of 
the men in blue slowly turn his head and spot the offending object on the 
infield grass. Niekro was tossed as he should have been. Anyone who 
cheats his way to a 7-13 record and gets caught on top of it should try 
another line of work...maybe politics or TV evangelism. 

A big increase in home runs last year led to more accusations of 
corked bats and juiced-up balls. Over 20 players had at least 30 homers, 
led by Oakland rookie Mark McGwire and the Cubs’ André Dawson, who 
had 49 each. Bats throughout the league were confiscated and sawed in 
half; only Houston’s Billy Hatcher was caught, and he was dutifully 
suspended. Any more of that nonsense this year and Commissioner Peter 
Ueberroth might hire cork-sniffing dogs for random bat testing. 

The Livelier Ball Theory was a hoot, too. Sightings of light-hitting 
infielders cranking out hits of unnatural distance were reported. What 
could it be? Were fun-loving factory workers in Haiti sneaking foreign 
substances into the balls? Or maybe putting voodoo spells on them? 
Extensive research concluded the baseballs were just twine-wrapped cork 
in a leather covering. 

These controversies were bad omens for the Fall Classic, one of the 
worst in recent memory. The playoffs held promise, but the unravelling 
of the Tigers and Giants led to Plastic Ball ‘87, World Series style. Not 
only were all the games played on artificial grass, but four of them were 
played—hold on, now—indoors. That’s right, inside. For a country that 
has bastardized sport to the depths of indoor soccer and arena football, it 
shouldn’t have been surprising. But this was baseball, our game, the 
proverbial national pastime. 

It’s the old cliché, but to many American sports fans, it’s true. 
Baseball is different from other sports. Ballplayers must rely first and fore- 
most on skill. One can excel at the sport without extraordinary physical 
attributes. Football players need bulk, basketballers need height, and nei- 
ther ever need to learn anything as intricate as hitting or throwing a 
curveball to succeed. Baseball is much more on the everyday level of life, 
and its appeal, to players and fans, is wider and more fundamental because 
it’s thinking that permeates every facet of the game. Every pitch carries a 
multitude of possible outcomes, and creating favorable odds to get an edge 
is vital to success. This must be done within limits, of course, making skill 


THE Pennant Races 


by Rich Mannino 


even more important. 

Sport becomes craft, subtle yet demanding, and in a complex world, 
simple, virtually unchanged craft should be truly appreciated. When 
changes come, and the pinnacle of this sport is played in an “indoor park” 
with the ambiance of an airplane hangar, it’s as if baseball takes a one-way 
street to uncertainty, never being what it was before. The reference points 
blur, eventually diluting a strong brew into watery pap. 

But nevertheless, the tinglings of a good summertime ballgame do a 
lot to keep the faith, and with only a month of the season gone, league 
races are still wide open. May is atime of lively discussions over this league 
or that race—when possibilities haven’t yet been tempered by reality and 
it’s still anybody’s ballgame, as the saying goes. 

With the soapbox partially disassembled, let’s look at this year’s 
version of the grand old game. 

In the American League West, Oakland is the clear favorite. Adding 
ex-Dodger Bob Welch solidified their pitching, but the real strength of 
this club is hitting. Mark McGwire and Jose Canseco combined for 80 
home runs and 231 runs batted in last year. Newcomer Dave Parker had 
26 homers and 97 RBI. The glory days for the A’s could be returning. 

Second place should be fought out between Minnesota and Texas. 
The Twins’ World Series victory was a fluke; they don’t have the pitching 
depth to repeat. What they do have is strong defense and four players who 
hit at least 28 home runs last year. The Rangers, meanwhile, bombed last 
season after some picked them to win the pennant. Their offense is solid, 
even if their pitching and defense aren’t. The staff leaders are Charlie 
Hough, who won 18 games in 1987, and Dale Mohorcic (16 saves). The 
remaining pitchers are young and will have a continued baptism under 
fire in the sticky confines of Arlington Stadium. 

Speaking of young pitchers, the Chicago White Sox staff has a 
combined major-league experience of about 15 minutes. They’ll be the 
key because Chicago’s offense, although improved, won’t set anyone’s 
pants on fire. 

Seattle has speed and good hitting, but their pitching is lousy; only 
Mark Langston won over nine games. California will improve if pitcher 
Kirk McCaskill fully recovers from elbow surgery and newly-acquired 
outfielder Chili Davis comes through. Hopefully, management’s nitpick- 
ing over Wally Joyner’s contract won’t hurt his much-needed output. 
Weak-hitting Kansas City’s starting staff of Bret Saberhagen, Floyd 
Bannister, Charlie Leibrandt et al. is its only hope. 

Toronto should win the American League East, but they choked in 
the clutch last year. Pitchers Jimmy Key and Jim Clancy had 32 wins 
between them, and reliever Tom Henke had a league-leading 34 saves. 
The offense is strong, led by George Bell (.308 average, 47 HR, 134 RBI). 
On paper, they’re the best team in baseball. 

Detroit is led by shortstop Alan Trammell (.343, 28, 105) and 
pitcher Jack Morris (18-11, 3.38 earned run average). Their big problem 
is relief pitching, and it will cost them down the stretch. 

Milwaukee, Boston and New York tightly bunch the middle of the 
division. The Brewers had an awesome start with Paul Molitor’s 39-game 
hitting streak last year, but after Teddy Higuera and Dan Plesac, the 
pitching was only so-so. The Red Sox have a young and talented crop of 
infielders creeping into their starting line-up to go along with veterans 
Wade Boggs and Dwight Evans, a combination responsible for 58 home 
runs and 212 RBI. Cy Young award winner Roger Clemens teams again 

Continued on page 26 
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What do you think of when you hear 
Illinois Senator Paul Simon mentioned? His 
strong positions for more aid to the homeless 
and against human rights violations? Or do you, 
like most Americans, think only of his trade- 
mark bow tie? 

Bow ties, unfortunately, should have very 
little influence ina political race. Today, televi- 
sion and popular images are increasingly merg- 
ing to influence American political thought. 
It’s been atime of unprecedented scandal in the 
political arena with the media, politicians and 
public alike participating in the mud-slingings 
Have photogenics, packaging and personality 
grown more important than the issues? Or in a 
nuclear age, do people need to know as much as 
possible about those pushing the buttons and in 
custody of all our lives? 

CSULB professor Linda Alkana, who 
teaches a course on popular media, believes TV 
reduces politics to “bumper sticker elections,” 
where selling the candidate to the largest pos- 
sible audience outweighs his or her beliefs. Triv- 
ial aspects of the candidate’s life are focused on 
instead of serious political discussion and de- 
bate. “TV tends to diminish the message and 
throw more significance on how you appear,” 
she says. 

The first time TV image made a noticeable 
impact in presidential politics, says CSULB 
history professor Jack Higgins, was the famous 
1960 John Kennedy/Richard Nixon debate. On 
camera, Nixon looked seedy with poor make- 
up, beady eyes and a five o’clock shadow; Ken- 
nedy, incontrast, appeared youthful, bright and 
attractive. Both their images were changed ir- 
revocably in the minds of most of the American 
public after that debate. And even today, Presi- 
dent Reagan has often been accused of spending 
more time contemplating where to stand for 
speeches than he does formulating crucial for- 
eign policy. 

“As TV image takes over,” says CSULB 
political science professor Christian Soe, “intel- 
ligent candidates fall or avoid the race com- 
pletely.” Former Presidential candidate Bruce 
Babbitt did outline a policy, and he met witha 
premature and untimely political demise. To 
many, he looked awkward and uncomfortable 
on TV. His tax-hike proposal linked him to 
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1984 presidential loser Walter Mondale, fur- 
ther accelerating his fall. 

Gary Hart learned to wear his mistakes like 
Purple Hearts in his war with the press. He 
accused Miami Herald reporters of shoddy Na- 
tional Enquirer tactics and obscuring the real 
issues. CSULB political science professor Jay 
Stevens sees Hart’s plight as an uncomfortable 
trend toward personalizing politics. “As elec- 
tions become beauty or popularity contests,” he 
says, “we get away from democratic theory, 
which allows citizens control of political policy 
decisions.” 

This preoccupation with image extended 
to the allegedly non-political Supreme Court 
nomination process. Judge Robert Bork blamed 
special interest groups and political commenta- 
tors who stressed his unattractiveness, obesity 
and chain-smoking. 

Even Nancy Reagan’s reputation has 
changed due to a concentrated media blitz. 
Perceived as a cold-hearted socialite preoccu- 
pied with redecorating the White House, she 
spearheaded an anti-drug campaign. “Just Say 
No” practically became her middle name. She 
chose to be perceived as more motherly and 
socially conscious. Again, the media was instru- 
mental in spreading the new and improved 
image by commercials, news coverage and ce- 
lebrity hoopla. 

In contrast, European politicians get up to 
fifteen minutes of free TV time for commercials 
to explain their views, as opposed to the thirty 
or sixty second spots shown in this country. 
Therefore, most European TV viewers have a: 
more thorough and logical knowledge of their 
politicians’ viewpoints. American viewers of- 
ten base their opinions on catchy slogans, vis- 
ual images or the latest tidbit of hot tabloid 
gossip. 

The most unfortunate part of this trend of 
TV image monopolizing politics, Higgins says, 
is that the medium holds such untapped demo- 
cratic potential. If regulated properly and fairly, 
TV could provide a basically impartial forum for 
the airing of political views, debates and discus- 
sion to most Americans. 

Although TV has this vast potential, the 
self-centered chase for money and ratings has 


sandbagged the ideal. A 4 
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America’s Growing Literacy Crisis 


I’m a 60-year-old refugee from 37 years of captivity in the aerospace 
engineering jungle. A vintage Fifties physicist enroute to a bachelor’s 
degree in journalism, I haven’t taken an English class since the summer 
of ’43. One sweaty September afternoon, I find myself in Dr. Daniel 
Garvey’s freshman- level mass communications class with 81 bright-eyed, 
bushy-tailed high school grads. All are either B-plus students or have 
scored high on the SAT verbal and math tests, and have completed four 
years of college preparatory English. 

In mid-class, the kindly prof announces, “Now we'll all take a 
screening test in English, just to get an idea of your readiness for journal- 
ism careers. The scores are for information only; they won’t count on your 
grade, so don’t worry.” 

I worry. 

It’s a 50-question multiple choice test on spelling, punctuation, 
grammar and usage. We’re allowed a mere 28 minutes, as we started late. 
Using my best test-taking style, I make one pass through, come back to 
clean up about a dozen toughies, and before I can start to review, time’s 
up. 

In the next class, Dr. G. circulates the results, encoded by Social 
Security numbers. I score 45 out of 50, so I figure I’m at least in there with 
the pack. While the list is going around, our teacher announces the test 
statistics and delivers a scathing diatribe on the quality of secondary 
school education. He says that, realistically, ascore of 60 percent or better 
— 30 or more correct answers — should be required for those hoping to 
pursue a successful journalism career. 

Out of 82 students, how many made it? 

Did you guess 20? 10? Would you believe two? 

The remaining 80 scores range from 5 to 33 with an average of 18 (36 
percent). Adjusting the results for those who did not complete the test, 
only two more would have crossed the 60 percent threshold. 

Was this performance just a statistical fluctuation? Apparently not. 
Dr. E. Marjorie Wood, assistant to the Vice President of Academic 
Affairs, reports that about 58 percent of freshmen taking the required 
English Placement Test score below the level set at most CSU campuses 
for mandatory enrollment ina remedial writing skills course. In 1986, she 
states, the first-time pass rates for outgoing undergraduates taking the 
required Writing Proficiency Examination (WPE) ranged from 83.4 
percent toas low as 45.4 percent, depending on majorsubject. In the more 
exclusive environment of the University of California system, half of 

1987’s accepted freshmen flunked the dreaded Subject A test, the UC 
equivalent of the EPT, according to the Los Angeles Times. 

To quote Howard Cosell, frequently heard on Jim Healy’s radio 
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Why Words Escape Us 


by Rodger Lowe 


sports show, “Who goofed? I’ve got to know!” 

For the answer, our multiple choices are: 

a. High school teachers suffering from overload, underpay, substan- 
dard facilities, bureaucracy problems and burnout; 

b. Inadequately qualified teachers; 

c. Community colleges which, in effect, bypass entrance standards 
and testing; 

d. Voters and legislators who skimp on educational funding; 

e. Human and environmental factors fostering student apathy, 
truancy, substance abuse and disruptive behavior; 

f. Insufficient basic and remedial facilities at the post-secondary 
level; 

g. Television, non-verbal radio, action-oriented movies, video 
games; or 

h. All of the above. 

The correct answer should be obvious. 

Literacy, of course, begins at home. But for most young students, 
teachers carry the load of developing verbal skills. Unfortunately, due to 
the Peter Principle, the poverty principle, and student population 
growth, there aren’t enough good educators to go around. And it’s getting 
worse. 

Within the public school system, excellent teachers who hit the 
salary ceiling must move into administration, for which they may not be 
as well-qualified, to attain a reasonable standard of living. Jonathan 
Kozol, in Illiterate America, writes, “Teaching is the one profession that 
I] know in which successful and ambitious effort leads to precipitous 
exclusion from the very place...in which one has proven his or her 
success. 

He cites the Oakland, California schools in which, at the time of 
writing, an administrator could earn in excess of $40,000 while the top 
teacher salary was a mere $25,000. Despite income increases, the average 
purchasing power of California teachers is actually lower than in the mid 
1970s, according to Policy Analysis for California Education (PACE), a 
research center based at the schools of education at UCB, Stanford and 
USC. Department of Education figures show that average California 
teacher salaries have risen from a nationally sixth-ranking $22,715 in 
1982 to fifth-ranked $31,079 in 1987. But this is still far below the average 
for other professions with comparable formal training and experience. 
Therefore, potential teachers choose other specialties and many practic- 
ing teachers, given the opportunity, leave their classrooms for offices in 
business and industry. 

Major universities, Yale, Duke and Johns Hopkins included, have 
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shut down their education departments. Encouragingly, California State 
University applications have increased. But on the other hand, PACE 
foresees a California teacher shortfall from 22,000 to 35,000 teachers in 
five years, rising to 40,000 to 80,000 ten years hence, as enrollments 
escalate and teachers seek greener pastures. 

PACE analysis also shows that present and planned state public 
school funding will not provide quality education. PACE estimates that 
allocation of $20.6 billion additional over the next ten years will be 
required to cover basic costs, let alone make any improvements. DOE sta- 
tistics show that 1986 California spending per student ranked 25th 
nationally. In summation, Southern California PACE Director Allan R. 
Odden told the Los Angeles Times, “California public schools are locked 
into mediocrity.” 

While loss of better-qualified individuals from existing staffs lowers 
capability, what can be said about incoming teachers? The supply- 
demand relation has definitely forced a standards compromise. In 1984, 
PACE figures show that over 50 percent of Californiaelementary andsec- 
ondary school teaching credentials were issued on an emergency basis —21 
percent to candidates never previously licensed to teach and 32 percent 
to licensed teachers authorized to instruct in new subject areas. This 
means that an English composition course might legally be conducted by 
a math teacher. 

Also, the lure of other fields has routed top college freshmen away 
from teaching. SAT scores of college-bound students intending to major 
in education were near the bottom of a list of 24 specialties, beating out 
only public affairs, home economics and vocational majors, according to 
a Los Angeles Times report. 

“T’m always a little amazed at the lack of skills of students going into 
teaching,” remarked Eileen Klink, director of the CSU Chancellor’s 
office’s Intensive Learning Experience program. Ms. Klink, also the com- 
position coordinator for the English department, added that there are 
elementary and secondary school personnel responsible for teaching 
grammar, sentence structure, and punctuation who do not understand the 
subjects very well themselves. 

CSULB is striving to improve this situation by closer involvement 
with teachers, Ms. Klink explained. High school teachers are brought into 
the specialized teaching environment at CSULB, actually teaching at the 
college level, and CSULB supervising teachers spend generous amounts 
of time with them. The state has also recently mandated “subject matter 
mastery,” in which qualification for credentials will require more inten- 
sive study than is now necessary. 

In some cases, mandated curricula may keep teachers from develop- 
ing broad-range analytical and writing capabilities. One example is the 
so-called “minimum competency testing,” in which high school English 
students are taught many narrow specific capabilities such as how to write 
checks, fill out forms or write complaints about bills. Students are tested 
on these specifics and teachers are rated and funding is granted based on 
the results. 

What about the students—products of the current high school envi- 
ronment? Home and society must share the blame for their shortcomings. 

“T don’t want to indict the elementary and secondary schools,” Ms. 
Klink commented, “because they do have all their own problems.” She 
asserted that children aren’t doing outside reading, which is directly 
correlated to writing. “We have become a more visual society,” she added. 
“Young children are not getting the basic syntactical structures that they 
need. What we're doing in the schools is correcting all the time. Children 
are having to unlearn rather than learn.” 

Discipline is a serious problem, Ms. Klink observed, citing ambiva- 
lence, apathy and rudeness in pre-collegiate classrooms. 

Further contributing factors are home environment, English as a 
second language, working parents, malnourishment and drug and alcohol 
abuse. Viewing television over two hours daily, according to a National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) report, contributes to de- 
clining writing abilities with significant degradation in students spending 
six or more hours a day in front of a TV. Presumably, equivalent time 
devoted to “readingless” distractions would have similar effects. 

Nationally, verbal SAT scores have declined significantly for over 
a decade, bottoming out in 1980. Recent years have seen a modest 
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improvement then a leveling out. California composite SAT scores have 
shown a negligibly small rise from 1982 to 1987. This situation was char- 
acterized as “a dead stall” by Education Secretary William J. Bennett. 

Thirty states require only eighth grade reading and writing skills for 
graduating twelfth grade students, according to Carmen Hunter in Adult 
Illiteracy in the United States. The NAEP in 1984 found the writing skills 
of more than three-fourths of a large sample of eleventh grade students 
were inadequate for either basic academic or business purposes. 

Detailed analysis of the high school backgrounds of college-bound 
seniors by the College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) provides 
two significant insights. First, the difference in median SAT verbal scores 
of students with one, two or three years of English is modest, but there is 
a significant jump for students with four years of English. This appears to 
justify the current CSU four-year requirement, instituted in fall 1984. 
Second, there is an even larger SAT verbal score increase for each 
consecutive year of a foreign language after the first, which seems to justify 
the more recent (fall 1988) two-year language requirement as well. 

Locally, the EPT statistics tell the story. The EPT is a two-part exam 
with an objective section and an essay graded by specially selected 
members of the state university faculty. The test must be taken by all 
entering freshman and junior college transfers, unless SAT, ACT or cer- 
tain other test scores are above specified levels. 

On most CSU campuses, students scoring less than 151 must take a 
remedial writing skills course, without unit credit, before enrolling in 
freshman composition, arequired General Education course. AtCSULB, 
the EPT threshold is 145, which allows more students to skip the remedial 
course. In spring 1988, only six writing skills sections were offered, with 
a total nominal class capacity of 90. Furthermore, although there were 52 
sections of English 100 (freshman composition) in spring 1988, Ms. Klink 
states that there are long waiting lists and that some students don’t make 
it into the class until their junior or even senior years, thus losing the 
benefit of the course through most of their college careers. “We have 
juniors and seniors,” Ms. Klink noted, “whose writing levels are the same 
as eleventh grade high school students.” 

More classes, both remedial and conventional, could be scheduled, 
Ms. Klink expains, but there just aren’t enough funds available at the top 
and allocated downwards to meet the demand. 

Students scoring below 141 on the EPT are privately urged by 
writing skills instructors to take special remedial courses under the Inten- 
sive Learning Experience (ILE) program funded by the CSU chancellor’s 
office. The ILE reading and writing course and two companion courses, 
Black Studies 070 and Mexican-American Studies 040, offered a total of 
only eight sections in spring 1988. Total nominal class capacity was 96 
students. Again, funding limitations erect the supply-demand barrier for 
this vital service. 

Another valuable aid, provided by the Writing Center, is one-on- 
one, hour-long tutoring sessions by appointment. About 20 students a day 
bring in written work for free assistance. 

Is the college freshman age too late to learn? No. “Isay that’s the time 
to do it,” Ms. Klink declared. Basing her opinion on 20 years of teaching 
experience often up to four English classes asemester, she contended that 
her students are old enough to fully understand the writing process. She 
claims that the writing level of many students can be raised from D range 
to C, and sometimes even to B range in one semester. Unfortunately, she 
added, only about 15 percent of all students take English 100 at CSULB, 
General Education requirements notwithstanding. Class space for only 
about half the number of incoming freshmen forces students to satisfy the 
requirements at junior colleges. Substitute courses on campus or at junior 
colleges may technically satisfy the requirement as well. 

When all these factors, such as the teacher shortage, inadequate 
funding and others, are added up, the bottom line looks pretty grim. This 
notion is seconded by the National Committee on Excellence in Educa- 
tion in A Nation at Risk, which stated, “The educational foundations of 
our society are presently being eroded by a rising tide of mediocrity that 
threatens our very future as a nation and a people.” 

Or, as phrased less metaphorically but more succintly by Archie La 
Pointe, executive director of the NAEP as quoted in Consumers’ Research, 
“Performance in writing in our schools is, quite simply, bad.” & 
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Two CSULB Researchers Stalk a Possible Killer in Our Kitchens 


The government goes to great 
lengths to protect our environ- 
ment, our food and our drink from 
contamination by hazardous 
chemicals. Or does it? 

A 1947 study first revealed 
DDT’s potential danger, but de- 
spite the accumulation of damning 
evidence, the government balked 
at regulating this cheap and popu- 
lar chemical. Public outcry finally 
forced the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency (EPA) to ban agricul- 
tural use of DDT. Now it appears 
the Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) and EPA are replaying this 
scenario. Replacing DDT as the 
villain is a more controversial class 
of chemicals: the phthalate esters. 

Phthalate esters, or PAEs, 
were first introduced in World 
War II as insect repellents. Al- 
though one type still repels the 
world’s unwanted bugs, PAEs also 
appear in herbicides, weapons, 
industrial oils, cosmetics, paper, 
and fragrance carriers. These uses 
are minor, however; phthalate es- 
ters serve primarily as plasticizers, 
which give polymers flexibility. 
Cheap and versatile, PAEs mo- 
nopolize two-thirds of the plasti- 
cizer market. Very few PVC prod- 
ucts are made without phthalate 
esters, which can comprise up to 60 
percent of these polymers. 

Americans unknowingly use 
products containing phthalate es- 
ters daily. Yet toxicity studies indi- 
cate this may be dangerous. For, 
although the studies are sometimes 


curiously contradictory, many re- 
searchers now believe PAEs can 
cause birth defects, cell mutations, 
and even cancer. 

Federal health protection 
agencies are well aware of this re- 
search. The National Toxicology 
Program brands phthalates “sus- 
pect carcinogens.” They consis- 
tently appear on the EPA’s Haz- 
ardous Chemical List. A 1980 EPA 
report examining phthalate esters 
acknowledged the “antifertility 
effect” they have on males, and 
called one type “highly toxic at the 
cellular level.” 

Surprisingly, the FDA ap- 
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proved PAE use for food packag- 
ing, and the EPA allows industrial 
phthalate manufacturing to pro- 
ceed uncurbed. In 1977, world- 
wide PAE production exceeded 
1.5 billion tons; last year, that fig- 
ure doubled. And at least 40 per- 
cent of this production takes place 
in America. 

Roger Acey and Patricia 
Healy, biochemists at CSULB, 
hope their research on PAEs will 
clarify the toxicity question; both 
feel concern about the 
government’s lackadaisical treat- 
ment of these substances. 

The phthalate bottles in 
Acey’s lab prove the government 
worries about their toxicity; the 
California Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration re- 
quires the bottles be labelled “tera- 
togen” and “suspected carcino- 
gen.” Acey feels, however, that 
despite this concern, the govern- 
ment won’t reduce our exposure to 
phthalate esters until research 
proves they endanger humans. 

While Healy appreciates that 
government officials are only hu- 
man, she still worries about federal 
inaction, particularly after seeing 
the damage PAEs inflict on algae 
and brine shrimp. “Phthalates are 
doing something to those organ- 
isms,” she says. “There’s definitely 
cause for concern.” 

Suspicions surfaced as early as 
1953, when C. P. Carpenter dis- 
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kidney and liver weights for rats 
and guinea pigs fed one type of 
phthalate ester. Other researchers 
confirmed this response. Although 
Carpenter suggested the data indi- 
cated toxicity, EPA administrators 
disagreed. But other researchers 
became interested and additional 
studies followed. 

Subsequent experiments in- 
dicate phthalate ester toxicity. 
Algae raised in PAE-contami- 
nated water grew at an irregularly 
rapid rate and clustered abnor- 
mally. Zebra fish fed PAEs gave 
birth to markedly fewer offspring. 
Chicks exposed before hatching 
emerged from their shells with 
deformed bodies and damaged 
nervous systems. Rats exposed 
during pregnancy produced under- 
weight fetuses, many of which were 
badly deformed. The testes of male 
rats injected with phthalate esters 
shrivelled by as much as 70 per- 
cent. Researchers have linked one 
type of PAE to bladder stone for- 
mation and subsequent tumor 
growth in rats and another to in- 
creased incidence of liver cancer in 
rats. Monkeys transfused with 
blood stored in PVC bags suffered 
liver damage persisting 32 months 
after the last transfusion. 

Here the controversy begins. 
Other experiments indicate no 
PAE toxicity, or suggest it occurs 
only at levels so high humans 


would never be exposed. And 
PAEs were found not to directly 
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damage DNA or encourage al- 
ready-existing cancers. These con- 
flicting results fuel heated debate 
and allow the FDA and EPA to 
adopt a hands-off approach to 
regulation. 

Acey calls the EPA’s reliance 
on experiments indicating phtha- 
late safety over those indicating 
toxicity “a problem for all of us.” 
He cites at least one instance when 
this optimistic view was “effec- 
tively incorrect.” Acey and Healy, 
with Thomas Unger and Carolyn 
Ford of CSULB and Richard 
Hudson of the University of 
Toledo, discovered that PAEs 
deleteriously affect algae, repudiat- 
ing prior research claiming the op- 
posite. 

“It’s not unusual in research 
to come up with conflicting re- 
sults,” says Acey, “but then some- 


one needs to answer why.” He be- 
lieves three factors complicate 
phthalate toxicity and lead to 
conflicting results. 

First, most PAEs are practi- 
cally insoluble in watery solutions, 
although they’re taken up readily 
by alcohol or fatty substances like 
blood or milk. Therefore the 
experimenter’s choice of liquid for 
dilution affects how much phtha- 
late the subject receives and how 
severe its toxic response. 

This appears to reduce envi- 
ronmental contamination danger 
since most initially involves fresh 
or salt water pollution. But chela- 
tors (substances which bind to 
metals) and tiny bits of organic 
matter in waterways bind to the 
phthalates and carry them across 
membranes of any exposed organ- 


isms. 

Secondly, how phthalates 
cause damage still evades research- 
ers; only what they do has been 
discovered thus far. 

“We want to get more sophis- 
ticated,” Acey effuses. “Once we 
know how these compounds work, 
then we'll have a better feel for 
their effects in humans.” Working 
with brine shrimp grown in PAE- 
doused water, Acey and Healy are 
close to isolating a naturally-oc- 
curring enzyme which metabolizes 
at least one type of phthalate ester. 
The shrimp resist the PAEs’ effects 
until the enzyme kicks in. The two 
researchers are convinced toxicity 
stems from interaction with the 
enzyme, either because the phtha- 
lates dominate the enzyme and 
prevent it from performing vital 
functions, because the by-products 


from the interaction cause damage 
or both. 

Pregnant women should 
worry about toxicity the most — 
PAEs pose the greatest danger to 
rapidly growing groups of cells such 
as embryos. The threat of a poten- 
tially-tragic toxic response is not 
limited to them, however. As Jul- 
ian Olishifski, professor of occupa- 
tional and environmental medi- 
cine at the University of Illinois 
School of Public Health, points 
out in “Carcinogenesis, Mut- 
agenesis and Teratogenesis,” “The 
same chemical that causes the fe- 
tus to abort in the early stages may 
produce malformations during 
organ development and cancer to 
the exposed adult.” 

The third complicating factor 
is that infrequent PAE doses pose 
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little danger to healthy adults. 
Even vulnerable fetuses and ill or 
elderly adults remain unaffected by 
single phthalate doses unless they 
are large. Indeed, all of the phtha- 
late-induced trauma in the labora- 
tory resulted from high levels. 

So why worry? Why should 
we be concerned about a chemical 
of which small amounts seem safe? 
Apparently some people, like the 
EPA directors, think we shouldn’t. 
But many researchers remain con- 
cerned. For American industry 
makes such wide use of PAEs that 
they are literally everywhere. Few 
of us escape contact with them 
daily. 

Industrial plants dump ph- 
thalate esters into rivers and 
oceans with their waste water, ex- 
posing aquatic plants and animals. 
Amounts encountered can be 
magnified up to 28,000 times and 
are thus incorporated into the food 
chain; by eating seafood, you ex- 
pose yourself to phthalates. 

Plastic dishes, microwavable 
frozen dinner trays, and food pack- 
ages contain PAEs. Food leeches 
them from the containers; when 
eating, you ingest the phthalates. 
The process is encouraged by heat 
and the presence of alcohol, acidic 
drinks like cola, and fatty milk, 
cheese or cooking oils. 

Vinyl shower curtains, wall 
paper, flooring and upholstery also 
contain PAEs. They vaporize with 
heat; when you enter a hot, closed 
room or car you inhale the phtha- 
lates. 

Blood storage bags, as well as 
catheter, dialysis and other medi- 
cal tubing contain PAEs, too. 
Blood’s fatty nature makes it par- 
ticularly good at leeching them 
from these products, so ill patients 
are exposed to relatively high lev- 
els. Spa and swimming pool liners, 
babies’ pacifiers and children’s 
plastic toys are made with PAEs, 
too. The list goes on and on. 

The EPA acknowledges they 
are found in samples of air, soil, 
sediment, fresh water and salt wa- 
ter, and residues are found in 
plants, fish, and animal—includ- 
ing human—urine, feces and tis- 
sue. Its existence is so pervasive 
that researchers warn of the inter- 
ference PAE fallout causes in pol- 
lution analysis. While the levels 
we encounter daily aren’t high 
enough to produce acute re- 
sponses, Acey and Healy worry 
about long-term effects constant 
exposure will cause. 


The idea of bodily damage by 


recurrent exposure to chemicals is 
not new. One cancer induction 
model explained by Olishifski 
theorizes that, “The strong in- 
crease in cancer rates with age is 
due not to the increased carcino- 
genic susceptibility of older tissue, 
butrather tothe cumulative effects 
of prolonged exposure.” Yet few re- 
searchers have conducted long- 
term exposure studies, and those 
lasted an average of only one year. 
Acey thinks it unrealistic to pre- 
dict PAE danger on the basis of 
such experiments. “How can one- 
year studies tell us what’s going to 
happen after being exposed to ph- 
thalates for 30 years?” 

Healy agrees. She thinks we 
may suffer from effects of chronic 
exposure even now, unknowingly. 
“The problems produced wouldn’t 
be something drastically evident,” 
she explains. “They could be some- 
thing like complications of ill- 
nesses, spontaneous miscarriages. 
We just don’t attribute these prob- 
lems to the phthalates because we 
aren’t looking for them to be caus- 
ing problems. We aren’t aware of 
the potential hazard.” 

Unfortunately, little evi- 
dence exists linking PAEs with ilL- 
ness in humans. But the same can 
be said for DDT, although few dis- 
pute its dangers. 

On the other hand, evidence 
does exist that some unidentified 
toxin is affecting Americans. The 
Census Bureau reports the per- 
centage of Americans dying from 
cancer rose from 15.6 in 1960 to 
21.9 in 1983. And, according to 
John Elkington in his book The 
Poisoned Womb, the number of 
American babies born with physi- 
cal or mental defects has doubled 
over the past 25 years, and today’s 
average American male may pro- 
duce less than half the sperm pro- 
duced 50 years ago. Elkington 
believes these health problems 
result from exposure to unsafe 
chemicals. Since federal health 
protection agencies supposedly 
shield us from exposure, suspicion 
falls upon “safe” compounds we 
encounter frequently ... like PAEs. 

What can you do to protect 
yourself? Trying to avoid PAEs is 
easier said than done. The chance 
remains that research, like that 
conducted by Healy and Acey, will 
sway the government and promote 
legislation limiting usage. But the 
federal record is decidedly unpro- 
mising. 

Health organizations periodi- 
cally acknowledge the negative as- 


sessments and public concern, 
then propose anti-phthalate legis- 
lation. Each time, however, they 
drop the proposals. 

In 1973, the FDA proposed a 
ban on phthalate-containing poly- 
vinyl chloride for food packages, 
but nothing came of it. 

The Clean Water Act of 1977 
lists 65 hazardous chemicals for 
which water quality criteriashould 
be developed; PAEs are on the list. 
In accordance, the EPA proposeda 
set of phthalate water-quality cri- 
teria. The proposal estimates the 
fresh and salt water levels which 
would produce acute and chronic 
toxicity, and suggests criteria for 
safe levels. But these are only rec- 
ommendations. The EPA leaves 
actual regulation to individual 


states. 


In 1985, the Consumer Prod- 


uct Safety Commission asked toy 
manufacturers to voluntarily re- 
frain from using one suspect PAE 
when making baby pacifiers. The 
manufacturers refused, claiming it 
might set an unwanted precedent. 
A year later, the commission de- 
cided research was too inconclu- 
sive to ban the compounds, and 
chose to “indefinitely postpone” 
regulatory action. 

In 1986, the FDA considered 
approving phthalate-containing 
PVC for liquor bottles, but en- 
countered such resistance that it 
chose to “postpone” action. 

Although the government 
seems reluctant to act, the contro- 
versy has negatively impacted the 
plastics industry and sent at least 
one company back to the labora- 
tory for a better plasticizer. In 


1986, Alpha Chemical and Plas- 
tics introduced areplacement. The 
company, specializing in non- 
toxic compounds, calls its new 
product Superkleen. Superkleen’s 
processing and performing charac- 
teristics resemble phthalates’, but 
the Alpha compound is safer be- 
cause it’s made from natural sub- 
stances. According to advertise- 
ments, Superkleen is “ideally 
suited for the manufacture of 
child-related products, food and 
beverage applications and medical 
devices where the presence of ph- 
thalate is undesirable.” Unfortu- 
nately, compounds made with Su- 
perkleen cost about twice as much. 

In solidarity with others in 
the plastics industry, Alpha 
Chemical and Plastics promotes 
Superkleen without condemning 


the cheaper PAEs. “We don’t be- 


lieve there is anything wrong with 
DEHP (the most commonly-used 
phthalate ester),” says Emery 
Szabo, vice president of Alpha’s 
technology division, “but as long as 
there is any possibility of [govern- 
ment] regulation, we'll offer an 
alternative.” 

Healy shakes her head in- 
credulously. She can’t understand 
why these officials would expose 
consumers—much less their own 
families—to phthalate esters when 
safer products are available. She 
would like to address these offi- 
cials. She urges them to be more 
thorough in their studies before 
they make products available: 
“Remember asbestos; remember 
DDT. Then think about the future 
generations that are going to have 


to live with this stuff.” ww 
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ROCK'S 
: 


Michael Ochs just isn’t like the other kids. 

He won’t march. You'll find him upstairs in a Venice apartment 
building, no suit, no tie, pent up in asmall room with plenty of no-good, 
degenerate rock ‘n’ roll. TRW , IBM, Brooks Brothers —these are the hall- 
marks of success and he will have none of them. No pension-fund-and- 
polyester glory for him. Wearin’ Levi's, sleepin’ in—the file spells JD, and 
he'll insist he’s making a profit. 

The typical observer will question his job title, “rock archivist.” 
Hasn’t he seen his guidance counselor? Why doesn’t this kid want to work 
for Mutual Life? The compulsion is to hustle upstairs and set this bad seed 
straight. ; 

“Alright, Mikey! It’s a C&R straitjacket for ya! Get out of the house 
and get yourself a big fat boring OCCUPATION like...” 

Then the VCR switches on with a blast of noisy blues immediately 
behind. The eyes cannot help but swivel left towards the big screen. 

Get outta that bed/Wash your face and hands... 

Wow. It’s Big Joe Turner, alive.... 

Get into the kitchen/Make some noise with the pots and pans.... 

“Shake, Rattle and Roll.” Suddenly it’s 1955, 1956, and Joe Turner 
isn’t about to die. He’s young and jaunty, no crutches, a giant frame in a 
bold plaid suit popping out of the black and white, belting like the deity 
that history books promise. Following him in cacophony comes Muddy 
Waters similarly preserved, telling some wide-eyed white teens his mojo’s 
working. And what’s on this big, business-style desk? Photos. Elvis in 
Vitalis and wingtips, being hauled away by cops. Brian Jones and Bob 
Dylan out drinking; here’s Keith Richards nervously fingering piano keys. 
A young, almost adolescent B.B. King with Johnny Otis at his side, both 
incomprehensibly rail thin. Stevie Wonder in a duet with Muhammad 
Ali. And check out all these records—there are zillions of ‘em! Some of 
these must be priceless... 

Let’s stay here a sec. This boy is doing alright. 


OK OK 


Michael Ochs introduces himself, nodding impulsively, grinning, 
settling quickly into his 120-words-per-minute tempo. He really is a rock 
archivist, earning his keep via research and consultation for TV, films, 
book publishers and magazines. Here, amidst the crazily-labelled Venice 
streets, near where the dead presidents meet the Italians, lies perhaps the 
greatest aggregation of rock memorabilia around. Habitually, he loans out 
photos (base rate to a magazine for a black-and-white print, $125), 
records and other artifacts for cash. His clients are Hollywood producers, 
editors, record companies—the bigwigs. 

You thought you had a trove? He’s got the Denver Mint: over 
100,000 singles and LPs, halfa million photos, endless books, periodicals, 
and programs. From Sun to SST, you'll find something. This upstairs 
hangout is his office; it’s one of four units within the small apartment com- 
plex Ochs bought to contain his collection. (He sold his four-bedroom 
beachside house after records and photos crowded him into one room.) 
Most of the discs released during the rock era—and nearly every major- 
label LP since 1976—sleep here, protected and filed. 

What brought all this on? Turns out it’s a childhood dream with an 
adult reality. 
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> FORT KNOX 


Super-Collector Michael Ochs Guards Pop Gold 


“T used to have tens of thousands of records as a kid. | used to steal 
them,” Ochs remembers. “My life of crime ended when I was caught 
stealing a record called ‘Letter to an Angel’ by the Five Shillings.” In the 
slim home entertainment market of mid-Fifties Columbus, Ohio, “if you 
didn’t get it the day it came out, forget it—you’d never get it.” The 
Shillings were ripped from him by their lawful owner, vanishing quickly 
and easily, a love lost. His Lassie had gone away. 

Eight years later, Ochs found the Shillings in a thrift store. By then 
he was a young man with plenty of disposable income. A vision of Get- 
tyesque proportions corralled him on the walk home. 

He realized the possibilities. “It’s not just this one record I want. I 
want everything I had as a kid,” Ochs told himself. Within a year, he had 
about 3,000 albums, in two years 8,000, and things mushroomed. 

His life of crime behind him, Ochs scrimped and saved, then 
purchased. He was managing his brother (the late Phil Ochs, of course) 
and working as head publicist at Columbia Records; both jobs opened up 
channels to collectibles others viewed as mere clutter. 

“Often times, if] don’t get to it, the stuff gets destroyed,” he laments. 
With mounting frustration, he recalls Paramount Pictures’ decision to 
toss a bunch of files in 1971: “They didn’t give it to UCLA or anything; 
they just dumped it in the garbage. All the original Presley prints...” 

One of Ochs’ missions warranted hazard pay. He describes a mid- 
Seventies visit to the Apollo Theatre in Harlem, the glory rotting away, 
restoration years off. At the time, the Apollo had an insider’s reputation 
as a front for a local heroin ring; acting on a tip from George Clinton, he 
sought the concert hall’s neglected store of soul chronicles. His friends 
had warned him of what he might be dealing with. 

“Everyone said, ‘Don’t go in there. You're not going to get out alive.’ 
Well, I got nothing but hassles when I got there. Finally, there was this one 
black guy nicer than the rest; it turned out he used to be with James Brown. 
I said ‘Tell me about James,’ and we got into some great raps.” 

Ochs had found a ticket. “All of a sudden, he said, ‘Look, you wanna 
go through the files, go through the files, but when the owner comes, you 
better get out quick, ‘cause it’s going to be “What are you doing here, 
white boy?”’” 

So Ochs raced through the files for pictures, fingers scurrying 
through the manila, dexterity abruptly improving. Perhaps he was weigh- 
ing his chances of survival, given his glasses and slight build; whatever, he 
got out and returned to LA safely with a stack of rare originals and copies. 

He had promised to return the originals, but received contrary 
advice from friends. “Don’t send them back,” they urged; “if you send 
them back, they’ll only throw them away. Keep the originals and send the 
copies.” 

Ochs resisted. “I said, ‘I can’t. I gave the guy my word.’ So I sent them 
back, and sure enough, they were thrown away.” 

He’s now acquired multiples of some valuable items. That’s acceler- 
ated the ever-expanding size of the collection, known professionally as 
the Michael Ochs Archives. Ochs has obtained copyright on just a few of 
the items; as a consequence, there are licensing fees. 

A litany of credits. He provided research and music for American Hot 
Wax, The Rose, and Christine; he’s on retainer to America’s Top Ten with 
Casey Kasem. In addition, he commands a weekly radio show on KCRW- 
FM, plus his own record label, Archives Alive. Money still rolls in from 


by Eric Eberwein 


his book on the collection, Rock Archives, which sports many wondrous 
stills and a twenty-something-ninety-five price tag. 

Clients often glean unexpected benefits from Ochs’ microchip 
mind. When John Carpenter was directing Christine (Stephen King’s 
high-grade B-movie thriller about a murderous ‘57 Plymouth), he needed 
a song that had charted in both 1957 and 1978 for the score. “I had two 
choices,” Ochs explains, “‘Come Go With Me’ by the Dell-Vikings and 
the Beach Boys, or ‘Not Fade Away’—Buddy Holly and Tanya Tucker. I 
ran the choices by John and he said, ‘I wanna go with “Come Go With 
Me.”’ I said, ‘Why, John?” and he said, ‘Because I hate Tanya Tucker.’ I 
said, ‘John, it’s the wrong choice; it’s gotta be “Not Fade Away.”’ He said, 
‘Why?’ and I said, ‘For the verse: “My love’s bigger than a Cadillac/I try 
to show it and you drive me back.”” And “Not Fade Away” it was. 

He refuses to sell anything for two reasons: he’d like to will the 
Archives over to a university someday, and the collection must be ency- 
clopedic tomake enough money. This is how he supports himself, after all. 

“T used to sell stuff I didn’t think was important. There was a time 
when my Black Sabbath records were on and off the racks every week. | 
thought, “They’ll never be important historically. I should just throw 
them away...I need the space.’ But you never know—f they are important 
someday, can you imagine having to go back and buy these things?” 

Hmmm. Decidedly better to have the Archives memorialize them 
instead. Is Michael Ochs the next Simon Rodia of Los Angeles, taking 
what the establishment calls junk and redefining it as the signpost of a 
culture? At 45, knows he no limits? 

“Yeah, I gave up on T-shirts. One weekend, I couldn’t find the one 
that I wanted, so I spent the whole weekend alphabetizing my T-shirts. | 
thought, ‘This is sick,’ and I threw them all away.” 

Even Rodia probably had to toss some tin. A 4 


The End 
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It’s an ordinary piano, an old, oak Wurlitzer with sturdy legs and a 
tow of keys slightly out of tune. Yet something about the piano is 
extraordinary: there are no songbooks on its music rack or under the seat 
of its vinyl-covered bench. 

The piano’s owner can’t read music. She doesn’t need to. By merely 
listening to asong once or twice, Carol Nordholm can play it on the piano 
beautifully from beginning to end. She has heard hundreds of tunes in her 
34 years and can perform almost any of them on request. “Play ‘Romeo,” 
her mother says, and Carol’s nimble fingers glide across the keys, filling 
the house with “The Love Theme from Romeo and Juliet.” “How about 
some boogie-woogie?” asks her father, and Carol strikes up a jazzy beat, 
tossing her head like Ray Charles, her favorite musician. 

Carol admires Ray Charles because he’s an accomplished pianist 
despite his blindness. She, too, has a handicap. Since birth, Carol has 
been mentally retarded and hasan IQ of barely 50. She can’tread or write; 
she has trouble counting money; she struggles to pronounce even simple 
words. But at the piano, Carol is nothing short of genius. She’s what sci- 
entists call an idiot savant, one whose general level of functioning is dis- 
tinctly below average, yet demonstrates a skill — usually in music, math 
or art — that’s distinctly above average. Only one in every 2,000 retarded 
persons are savants, and the reason for their abilities, for the most part, 
remains an enigma. 

Carol is the second daughter of Cliff Nordholm, a retired manufac- 
turing engineer for Hughes Aircraft, and his wife, Betty, head of the Long 
Beach Special Olympics. Though Mrs. Nordholm went home from the 
hospital thinking her baby girl was perfectly healthy, she soon noticed 
that Carol was hyperactive and extremely underweight. “We knew some- 
thing was wrong with her,” recalled Mrs. Nordholm, a bright, sprightly 
woman who refers to Carol as “our little lady.” Though she took Carol to 
several doctors, they wouldn’t come out and say their little girl was 
retarded. “They thought they were being ‘kind,” Mrs. Nordholm said, her 
voice bitter. “One doctor said, ‘Well, some babies are just bad,’ and told 
us to put her in a state hospital.” : 

Frustrated, the Nordholms ignored the doctors and brought their 
daughter to the quaint Long Beach home they share today. “Carol was 
part of the family and families should stay together,” Mrs. Nordholm said. 
“T told Carol’s sisters, ‘If you broke your leg, we'd take care of you. Carol 
just has a hurt brain.” 

The first years of Carol’s life were the most difficult; she was 
extremely hyperactive and displayed strange, autistic behaviors. But Mrs. 
Nordholm discovered that music helped Carol relax. “I sang to her all the 
time — in the car, before bedtime, during happy times, during sad times,” 
she said. From the lyrics of these songs, Carol learned to speak. 

“Carol would sing with me as I rocked her to sleep,” Mrs. Nordholm 
recalled. “We went through three rocking chairs before she could speak, 
and had a whole chorus of songs!” To help Carol’s speech progress, her 
family would play records by Frank Sinatra, Barbra Streisand, Johnny 
Mathis and Connie Francis, “because they enunciate their words clearly,” 
Mrs. Nordholm explained. Today, Carol can play nearly all of their songs. 

One Christmas morning when she was eight years old, Carol un- 
veiled her mysterious ability by sitting at her sister’s new toy organ and 
playing a beautiful medley of Christmas carols. “We were stunned,” Mrs. 
Nordholm said. “Carol’s sister Elyse was trying to sound out some notes, 
play some songs. Well, Carol certainly showed her how!” Soon after Carol 
began to play the piano, her hyperactivity and autistic behaviors disap- 
peared. “Music just opened the doors for Carol,” Mrs. Nordholm said. 

Carol soon outgrew the toy organ, so a neighbor gave her his old 
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Music Opens Doors For Carol 
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player piano. The family laughs about the day they received the massive 
gift. “A group of men from the neighborhood were pushing the piano 
down our street,” Mrs. Nordholm said, “and every time they stopped to 
rest, there was Carol, playing her songs!” 

With a real piano, Carol’s talent blossomed; she often played until 
her fingers ached, perfecting every tune. Her parents decided against 
piano lessons, fearing they would stunt Carol’s creative outlet, which they 
guard like arare jewel. “Even some of our friends don’t know about Carol’s 
ability,” Mrs. Nordholm said. “We don’t want to make a freak of her.” 

But those who do know of Carol’s genius have become her biggest 
fans. When neighbors have company, they frequently call Carol for some 
live entertainment, and she scurries over, often in her bathrobe. 

“The music gives her confidence,” said Mr. Nordholm. “It makes her 
feel important, like she can do something other people can’t. Carol can’t 
go out on dates, go out with friends and do things other people can. The 
piano compensates for that. When she meets someone for the first time, 
Carol is confident because in the back of her mind, she knows she can play 
the piano.” 

The Nordholms don’t know the secret to Carol’s talent, although 
they believe her early exposure to music was the catalyst. “It’s just 
something Carol can do,” her mother said matter-of-factly. “Other people 
go to work, go to school, read—Carol plays the piano.” 

Dr. Bernard Rimland, director of the Institute for Child Behavior 
Research in San Diego, has studied the cases of hundreds of savants and 
is a nationally recognized expert. He said savants have baffled scientists 
for centuries,andonly _ recently have doctors learned enou gh about the 
brain to even speculate about savants’ abilities. Though American 
researchers studied such cases extensively in the Seventies, little investi- 
gation is taking place today. “There are several explanations, none of 
which are too convincing,” Rimland conceded. 

Rimland believes the savants have exceptional memories anda tight 
focus of attention that prevents them from expanding interests necessary 
for everyday living. Rimland finds the “flip side” of the disability to be the 
power to concentrate their skills free of distracting thoughts and the 
normal activities of living. 

Musical savants, he said, can devote their attention to a song and 
memorize every note. “When we have to memorize something, we can’t 
just shut everything out,” Rimland explained. “The savant’s natural state 
is one where everything else is shut out, so they just pick things up.” 

“These savants get hooked on something,” he said. “For example, 
they get hooked on the TV Guide and can tell you every program, every 
show, and every channel and so forth, or an airline schedule, multiplica- 
tion tables—all kinds of things.” 

“The rest of us get unhooked by the very fact that we have to function 
in life,” Rimland continued, “but savants don’t have the capacity for 
getting unhooked. They're sort of locked up pathologically.” Rimland 
noted that male savants tend to have mechanical skills, whereas female 
savants tend to have artistic skills. 

Psychiatrist Darold Treffert has performed CAT scans and other 
computerized tests on the brains of idiot savants. He theorizes thatsavants 
have left-brain damage and therefore shift dominance to the right side of 
the brain — the home of artistic, mathematical and musical ability. The 
shift to the right side of the brain, he said, also accounts for the savant’s 
fantastic memory, though he admits no hypothesis can explain all cases. 

Carol, however, can certainly explain her case. Asked how she plays 
the piano so beautifully , Carol smiled, drew her gifted hands to her heart, 
and said simply, “I feel music here.” ww 
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“The unleashed power of the atom has changed 
everything save our modes of thinking and we thus 


Protestors an 


drift toward unparalleled catastrophe.” 
Albert Einstein, 1946. 


On a late winter Monday, a gaunt figure 
sits in an unused Long Beach park to discuss an 
important issue. No children play in the park 
because they’re watching television in their 
warm living rooms. No adults wander through, 
gazing at the brilliant sunset, because they’re 
caught in traffic somewhere. 

Passers-by maneuver around the park just 
as they maneuver around things that frighten 
them. Incontrast, the voice of Jay Stolzberg, 25, 
tings out loud and clear. “I think the United 
States is preparing to fight and win a first strike 
nuclear war against the Soviet Union,” he 
states, believing weapons being produced by the 
United States such as the Trident IID5 subma- 
tine and the MXC Cruise missile are designed 
for a first strike attack. He feels that unless 
Americans take drastic action soon, a nuclear 
war will erupt between the US and Soviet 
Union. 

Three years ago, Stolzberg abandoned a 
nearly completed degree in psychology at Uni- 
versity of California Santa Cruz to devote his 
life to preventing nuclear war. During the 
summer of 1985 he spent hours poring over 
books and articles about nuclear weapons. He is 
now a full-time peace activist. 

“A global thermonuclear war will happen 
unless Americans rise to stop it,” he says, stress- 
ing that itis up to Americans because our system 
of government allows us to march, hand out 
literature and have outdoor rallies. 

His concern about nuclear weapons led 
him to take steps to change the situation. “I’ve 
dedicated my life to preventing nuclear war. | 
might die preventing it. And I can accept that 
because it’s an important thing to work for. It’s 
the most important thing to work for.” All 
causes, such as abortion, the death penalty, 
clean air and water, mean nothing unless this 
threat is removed, he says. Before the nuclear 
age, the idea of the planet’s extinction didn’t 
exist. Now, the horror is so overwhelming that 
people block it out. But Stolzberg, like others 
working to prevent nuclear war, believes that 
denying the existence of nuclear weapons 
doesn’t solve anything. 

He feels that in order to change the situ- 
ation, Americans must write, talk and cry about 
it. “It’s so profound we must open up to the 
horror of it and let it hurt. It’s important to go 
into the library or bookstore and look up nuclear 
weapons and look at the burnt people and 
realize that just because it’s a black and white 
photo doesn’t mean it wasn’t in color back then. 
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Just as it is to realize that the baby that looks like 
a briquette on the ground used to be laughing 
just asecond before it was charcoaled. That was 
forty-two years ago and there was only one 
nuclear weapon on the planet. Now we have 
fifty-four thousand.” 

Stolzberg confronted his fears and now 
helps those who can’t. He’s been arrested seven 
times, serving up to seventeen days in jail. He 
has handed out thousands of pieces of literature, 
written essays which he’s sent to members of 
Congress and President Reagan, and has given 
lectures at schools and churches. 

Psychic numbing relates to this denial. It 
occurs when something isso overwhelming that 
it’s easier for one not to think about it; this 
explains how people can remain relatively sane 
and calm, going about their lives concerned 
with trivial matters when war is being waged on 
nearly every continent. 

Dr. Jack Nygaard, psychology professor at 
CSULB, believes psychic numbing occurs 
when people “feel they have no control over 
whether they live or die.” He says that people 
deny the possibility of nuclear war because the 
damage is incomprehensible and they feel help- 
less against nuclear power. 

In her book Missile Envy, Dr. Helen Caldi- 
cott compares humans to laboratory rats. If a 
deadly situation threatens a rat, itsimply runs to 
a different part of its cage and ignores the danger 
by doing trivial things that are unrelated to the 
threat. Similarly, Dr. Caldicott says, Ameri- 
cans ignore the ever-present threat of nuclear 
weapons and focus on matters such as expensive 
possessions instead. 

Dr. Pat Lauer of the CSULB Social Work 
Department says that numbing does not elimi- 
nate fears. It works on a conscious level to 
provide immediate avoidance, but on the sub- 
conscious level it creates irrational fears and, 
physically, illness. 

In the McCarthy era, Americans did not 
protest nuclear weapons, says Dr. Lauer. “Even 
though people were happy World War II was 
over,” she says, “they were openly afraid of the 
atomic bomb. They could talk about their fears 
and they could talk about bomb shelters. In the 
Sixties, the fear led people to march and dem- 
onstrate. They thought, ‘why plan a career 
when the world could end tomorrow?” Now 
people are much less willing to make an effort 
for peace.” 

Dr. Lauer believes education helps break 
through numbness. She is involved with Be- 
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yond War, amovement aimed at national edu- 
cation about nuclear weapons. The main goal 
of this non-partisan organization is the forma- 
tion of a new way of thinking about warfare. 
“We must convince people that war is obso- 
lete,” Dr. Lauer says. “Violence no longer works 
because it can escalate to the nuclear level.” 

Beyond War was formed in Palo Alto, 
California in 1982 by upper middle-class people 
who wanted more hope for their planet and for 
future generations. 

To further its educational goals, Beyond 
War holds monthly meetings where lectures, 
films and videos are presented to educate and 
motivate. After the main presentation, the 
meeting breaks into small discussion groups. 
“Real education is within small groups,” says Dr. 
Nancy Mary, a social work professor at CSULB 
who also is involved with Beyond War. 


The Beyond War groups discuss issues such 
as why Central America is so troubled. Some 
Beyond War members visited Central America, 
where they talked with both peasants and gov- 
ernment officials. They now feel the major 
problem is poverty and believe that peace is 
impossible unless poverty is reduced. 

Another problem Beyond War tries to deal 
with is the maintenance of our security and form 
of government while living on the same planet 
with the Russians. But what is security? Is it 
really nuclear weapons? In January 1988, the 
Beyond War Scientific Initiative sponsored a 
book called Breakthrough: Emerging New Think- 
ing. Twenty-nine Russian and American schol- 
ars contributed to the book, which theorizes 
that it is highly unlikely that either capitalism 
or socialism will ever totally replace the other, 
so the two must learn to coexist. Dr. Mary says 
that the book proves that people can reach 
across boundaries when they see the necessity. 
“It’s easy to feel despair,” she says. “But this 
organization has helped me move away from 
despair. It gives me hope when people work 
together.” 

Beyond War believes that awareness and 
education are essential for hope. A survey of 
high school and college students in America 
and Canada showed a correlation between 
knowledge and reduced fear. It found that those 
who were more knowledgeable about nuclear 
weapons were also more hopeful about the fu- 
ture, while students who knew less felt more 
helpless and negative. 

Dr. Mary compares the process of accept- 
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ing nuclear reality to the stages people go 
through when a loved one dies. “You're con- 
fronting the possible death of life as we know it,” 
she says. Just as death makes us cry and feel angry 
and confused, full awareness of nuclear weapons 
sometimes does the same. Dr. Mary finds that 
the time length of this process varies with the 
individual, but usually lasts six months. 

Beyond War members, like any other 
peace group, believe that peace begins with the 
individual. Dr. Mary says their goals are wide 
ranging, hoping to alter facts and thinking both 
at the remote global level and the individual’s 
personal level. She believes that thinking about 
things on one level changes your thoughts at the 
other as well. 

So once a person becomes educated about 
the danger of nuclear weapons, what does he or 
she do? Unlike many other peace groups, Be- 
yond War does not believe actions such as 
marches and test site occupations are necessar- 
ily the solution. “Many activists don’t like us,” 
Dr. Lauer says. Beyond War members believe in 
acting mostly through their elected officials. 
They write letters, make phone calls, and in the 
1988 presidential campaign they have pres- 
sured candidates to address nuclear issues, and 
got results in states such as lowa and New 
Hampshire. 

Meanwhile, other peace activists support 
radical actions such as that of Katya Komisaruk, 
ayoung Berkeley graduate. In January 1988, she 
was sentenced to five years in prison and or- 
dered to pay $500,000 for destroying a 
NAVSTAR mainframe computer at the Van- 
denberg Air Force Base with hand tools. While 
many peace activists are appreciative and sup- 
portive of Komisaruk’s action, Beyond War 
members hold a different opinion. They believe 
that you won’t get a nonviolent world by using. 
violence. 

Jay Stolzberg, whose views fall somewhere 
between Komisaruk’s and Lauer’s, doesn’t seem 
to notice the cold wind in the park as he summa- 
rizes his ideas. “We may wish that it won’t hap- 
pen,” Stolzberg says. “But what about when 
you've cut your finger ... and you never meant 
todo that? Or what about people who have been 
in accidents ... and they never meant for it to 
happen? This war isn’t wanted by anyone, yet 
it’s planned for, it’s deliberate. And something 
that was never intended to happen could hap- 
pen.” He pauses to watch as skyscrapers slowly 
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with a healthy Oil Can Boyd, but reliever Lee Smith and his wobbly knees 
are the keys to their fortunes. Billy Martin is back managing the Yankees 
for about the twelfth time this decade. It'll at least be entertaining in the 
Bronx Zoo. Dave Righetti had 31 saves last year, the starters are good, and 
there’s always Don Mattingly (.327, 30, 115). There’s always owner 
George Steinbrenner to wreak havoc, too. 

The division is rounded out, or off, by Baltimore and Cleveland, two 
teams who have seriously little going for them except for the fact that they 
play outdoors on real grass. 

Moseying over to the National League, the Eastern division looks 
like a two-team race between St. Louis and New York. The Cardinals 
have a fine starting staff headed by John Tudor and the one-two relief 
punch of Todd Worrell and Ken Daley, who combined for 37 saves in ‘87. 
Their glaring weakness is power hitting, or lack of it. They'll have to rely 
even more this year on excellent speed and defense and the club’s positive 
atmosphere. Positive atmosphere isn’t a phrase to be applied to the Mets, 
though. There must be something about playing in New York that creates 
hatred and chaos among the boys of summer. If the Mets take it out on the 
opposition like some did last year—Darryl Strawberry (39 HR, 104 RBI) 
and Howard Johnson (36 HR, 99 RBI)—and their pitchers stay healthy, 
they'll contend. 

Montreal’s hard-hitting offensive attack features speedy Tim Raines 
and third baseman Tim Wallach (.298, 26, 123). They might have the 
best overall relievers in the division, but the starters are only average. 

Pittsburgh and Philadelphia are two teams heading in different 
directions. The improving Pirates are young and fast, but lacking in power 
hitting and pitching depth. The Phillies, meanwhile, didn’t have a starter 


with an ERA under 4.20 last year and needed super-reliever Steve 
Bedrosian’s league-leading 40 saves to keep them afloat. Mike Schmidt 
leads an adequate offense. 

Then comes Chicago. The Cubs are basically a two-man team: 
pitcher Rick Sutcliffe and outfielder André Dawson. Sutcliffe only plays 
once a week, and Dawson will be pitched around all year. Is it a curse for 
illuminating Wrigley Field for night baseball this year? Who knows? Look 
for the Cubs to light up the cellar. 

Yet another two-team race is found in the National League West, 
this time between Cincinnati and San Francisco. The Reds were favored 
last year, too, but couldn’t stop anyone from scoring, and the Giants won 
the division. The Reds’ starters still aren’t great, but reliever John Franco 
(32 saves) could offset that with another top-notch year. What they’re 
best at is hitting, running and hitting some more. Eric Davis had 37 
homers; Kal Daniels had 26, and with steady pitching, they’ll be tough. 
The Giants have great pitching; four starters had ERAs under 3.70 last 
year. Offensively and defensively they’re solid, too, with speed being their 
only weakness. 

Nolan Ryan’s 1987 numbers sum up Houston’s predicament. His 
league-leading 2.76 ERA got him a record of 8-16. To say they lack 
offensive punch is an understatement. The Astros will need Ryan, Mike 
“Catch Me If You Can” Scott, and closer Dave Smith to pitch their arms 
off this year to do well. 

Los Angeles is a tough call. There’s room to move in this division, 
and with all their off-season wheeling and dealing, they could move either 
way. Orel Hershiser and Fernando Valenzuela anchor a pitching staff that 
will have to prove itself this year. Newcomers Kirk Gibson, Mike Davis 
and Alfredo Griffin will pep up an anemic offense, and Jesse Orosco will 
try to become the first lefty stopper for LA since Steve Howe snorted his 
way to oblivion. 

Atlanta and San Diego have acouple of top-notch players, and that’s 
it. The Braves’ Dale Murphy hit 44 home runs, and Dion James batted 
.312, but their pitching was pathetic. San Diego had three players hit over 
300 and managed to finish last; that says a lot for their pitching, too. 
Comparing these two teams’ prime players against the rest of the roster is 
like comparing a World’s Fair to an asparagus festival. They’ll bring up the 
rear of the division. 

No matter who finishes where, the season-long pennant chase 
provides the most excitement. Okay, maybe not the most, if your team is: 


playoff-bound, but there’s something about the thrill of the hunt. A 4 


Slouching Towards Hogue’... 


“Hey, what’s a nice girl like you doing in a 
place like this?” Surely only a third-rate, cleft- 
chinned actor ina B-movie could seriously utter 
sucha monstrous cliché. Surely only his leading 
lady could stomach such a tired approach. 
Surely real live human beings possess more sin- 
cerity—or more originality at least. Surely they 
must. 

I] always thought so, anyway. A recent 
jaunt to Costa Mesa watering hole Hogue 
Barmichael’s, however, proved me wrong. My 
bar-hopping compadres, it appears, leave sin- 
cerity and originality home on the range when 
they stampede week-endly to the OK-if-you- 
buy-me-a-drink-first corral. Their sleek, glossy 
coats—decoys designed to impress and ulti- 
mately entrap their quarry—camouflage the 
true content (or lack thereof) within. 

Young adults swing from nightclub to 
nightclub like baboons through the jungle with 
such unbridled gusto, such unswerving regular- 
ity. Do they truly relish the bar scene and all its 
condiments? Or is all this barroom brouhaha 
just a game, a contest to see who possesses or 
who can acquire the best and most colorful 
plumage? 

Kick back and relax while I rewind this 
swinish symphony of self-indulgence and replay 
it for your benefit. Listen carefully as each 
telling movement unfolds and leaves you won- 
dering “Is it live or is it Memorex?” 
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MOVEMENT THE FIRST 
Preparing for Battle: 7pm - 9 pm 


Dusk, like a ravenous vulture, greedily 
swallowed the carcass of the afternoon, and 
darkness blanketed the city. A slow, constant 
drizzle dampened the pavement. It wouldn’t 
matter now what I did to my hair; in this 
inclement weather it would fall in ten minutes 
flat. And I had such high hopes for that Sixties 
bee-hive look. 

“Ditch the hairdo,” I advised myself with a 
sigh. What to wear? Before I could decide, the 
phone rang. It was my friend Daphne, the 
nightclub nympho. 

“Thate this weather! [hate my hair! [hate 
all my clothes! I hate life!” 

She appeared nota little vexed. Ithinkshe — 
acquired her knack for melodramatics the same 
place she acquired her highly questionable 
morals: daytime soaps. She made Precious, my 
Aunt Clara’s high-strung, 16-year-old poodle, 
look well-adjusted. I always thought maybe I’d 
be a little flighty, too, if I’d been shaved to 
resemble a Dr. Seuss creation. But Daphne had 
no excuse. 

For at least twenty minutes she bemoaned 
the death of her favorite red pumps. “The heel 
got stuck in a heating grate downtown and it 
snapped right off,” she tearfully lamented, “and 
now I| can’t wear my new outfit.” Boo anda half 
a hoo. 

“You mean the cherry-red leather mini 


and the white off-the-shoulder half-shirt?” 


by Terri McGraa 
“That’s the one,” she whined. 


A broad smile crossed my lips. It never 
failed. Whenever we went out together all the 
guys would gawk at Daphne. Next to her, I 
always felt like a scrawny chicken. When wea- 
sels would raid the henhouse, they’d take one 
look at me, laugh a weasel laugh, and chase the 
ever-appetizing Daphne. Little would they 
know that she’s all fluff and no meat. Maybe, 
just maybe, tonight would be different. 

“That’s too bad, Daph,” I stated with not 
unfeigned sympathy. “Why don’t you wear the 
black pumps instead?” 

“Are you kidding?” she exploded. “Wear 
black pumps with a red belt? How gauche.” 

How gauche indeed. I, fashion plebeian 
that I] am, remained woefully incapable of solv- 
ing her crisis. Besides, | had my own problems— 
a hamper bulging with dirty clothes and a 
threadbare closet. It looked like I would have to 
tap another fashion source—namely my sister’s 
expansive brand-name treasury. 

“It’s 7:00 now. I'll pick you up at 9:00,” 


Daphne informed me. “It'll take at least an hour _ 


for me to find a suitable ensemble...and then 
there’s my hair and make-up....” Her voice 
trailed off and a tremendous thunderclap force- 


e 
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fully punctuated her unfinished sentence. The 
thin drizzle had graduated into a torrential 
downpour. 

Nine o'clock seemed rather late. “So 
where are we going, anyway?” I wanted to know. 

“Oh, let’s just bar-hop,” Daphne suggested 
capriciously. “We'll start at Hogue’s; I know 
Steve the Bouncer. He’ll let us in if there’s a 
line.” 

“He better be there,” I huffed. I looked 
forward to waiting in line the way I look forward 
to a root canal. 


MOVEMENT THE SECOND 
Hand-to-Hand Combat: 9 pm - 2 am 


Daphne’s brand new _ jet-black 
Volkswagen Rabbit convertible, excuse me, 
Cabriolet, screeched to a halt and signalled her 
arrival with great fanfare. I greeted her and she, 
bedecked in bangled blackness and spike- 
heeled splendor, critically regarded my carefully 
chosen outfit. My crisp white camp shirt, faded 
Levi's, leather belt and matching leather boots 
appeared pitifully provincial next to her sleekly 
sophisticated backless, black Liz Claiborne 
pantsuit, three-inch satin Perry Ellis pumps and 
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“matching Gucci totebag. The words “scrawny 


chicken” fleeted through my mind as we sped 
away. 

Like a Boeing 747 in an LAX holding 
pattern, the shiny black Rabbit patiently circled 
Hogue’s parking lot. After about the fifth go- 
round, boredom set in. I started cataloguing 
parked cars and saw Rabbits everywhere: red 
Rabbits, silver Rabbits, Rabbit convertibles, 


* new Rabbits, old Rabbits, Rabbits with person- 


alized license plate frames (“My other car is also 
a Rabbit”). It appeared these Rabbits were fruit- 
ful and multiplied. Daphne finally gave up, 
piloted the car to a gas station two blocks away, 
and parked there. 

At least the rain had stopped. A brisk wind 
chilled the night air and carried with it the smell 
of wet asphalt and Daphne’s liberally applied 
$84-an-ounce fu-fu perfume, although I found it 
difficult to distinguish between the two. 

“Look at that line!” she gasped as we ap- 
proached the crowded entrance. Hogue’s, a 
converted stucco house nestled cozily between 
a deli and a car wash, suspiciously resembled a 
residence where the parents went away for the 
weekend and the kids—well, you know. A 
bright orange and white sign overlooked New- 
port Boulevard and boasted “Hogue 
Barmichael’s: A Saloon for all Reasons.” 

In line, two goldfish-swallowing  frater- 
nity-brother types valiantly offered their imita- 
tion Guess jeans jackets to two rather voluptu- 
ous fashion plates. “So who buys the first round, 
you or us?” asked frat brother #1. 

“Yeah,” frat brother #2 chimed in. “After 
all, we did lend you our coats.” Chivalry is not 
dead. 

Fortunately, Steve the Bouncer waved us 
through, sparing us further exposure to such 
modern gallantry. We immediately headed for 
the bar. As feared, all males stared at Daphne, 
their eyes agog, mouths adrool, tongues awag. 
One obscenely-muscular, crew-cut-sporting 
gentleman—a term I use loosely—rudely 
clipped my jaw with his gargantuan elbow, 
spilling his beer down the front of my spotless, 
dry-clean-only white blouse (correction: my 
sister’s spotless, dry-clean-only white blouse). 

“Awww, don’t be a weenie!” he shouted 
above the bar chatter and blaring music. “It’s 
not silk.” Then he winked at Daphne and asked 
her to dance. They trotted off happily, leaving 
me to elbow my beer-stained way to the rest 
room. 

I almost made it there safely. But a rather 
squat fellow with chipmunk jowls, a receding 
hairline and cowboy boots accosted me. Grab- 
bing my arm, he asked me, “What’s a sweet- 

looking girl like you doing in a place like this?” 

“Going to the bathroom.” 

“Why go to the bathroom when you can 
talk tome?” Was this “the feast of reason and the 
flow of the soul” that Pope so eloquently wrote 

about? I looked at him and decided I really 
didn’t want to know. 

“Guess my name,” he demanded. 

“No.” 

“C’mon,” he pleaded. “Whisper it.” 


ag: 


“Melvin.” 

“Wrong. But it does start with an ‘M.’ Try 
again.” 

“Marshall.” 

“Wrong again, but you’re getting warmer.” 

“Yeah?” I snapped. “Well, I’ll be getting a 
lot wetter, too, if I don’t get to a bathroom 
soon.” 

“Well, I'll let you go for now,” he magnani- 
mously granted, “but I’ll talk to you later.” He 
flashed a cap-toothed grin and released my arm. 
I fled immediately. 

By now Hogue’s was wall-to-wall people, 
breathing room only. I searched for Daphne 
amid the rhythmically flailing multitude and 
found her earnestly engaged with the beer- 
wielding muscle man who, I discovered, was a 
Marine. 

They made a homey picture, sitting there 
in the Waltonesque imitation country kitchen, 
complete with antique ice box, wood-burning 
stove and a graffiti-riddled wooden table. An 
over-sized Quaker Oats ad adorned the wall and 
bore the inscription “Quacker Oats: Nothing is 
Better for Thee Than Me. Eat me.” The Ben 
Franklinish Quaker Oats man seemed to watch 
them; he smiled approvingly. 

“So, where are youstationed?” Daphne was 
asking, as if her life, her happiness, depended 
solely on his reply. She sipped Budweiser dain- 
tily from one of his two beer pitchers. 

“El Toro,” he replied, stroking her thigh 
ever-so-casually with a large, callous-infested 
hand. “See this?” He lifted his elbow and 
proudly displayed a crusty abrasion. “Shrapnel 
wound, basic training.” 

His sharp eyes darted restlessly about the 
room, finally landing precisely on Daphne’s 
heaving cleavage. Bull’s-eye. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked him, 
catching him a little off-guard. 

“What? Oh, nothing. I just really want to 
fire up a doobie, that’s all.” 

Like O. Henry said, there’s nothing like 
injecting a few raisins of conversation into the 
tasteless dough of existence. Not wanting to 
interrupt their love connection, I directed my 
attention elsewhere. 

A blonde, trollish, every-hair-in-place 
kind of guy pawed a tall creature with tousled 
hair, a revealing, off-the-shoulder Flashdance 
sweatshirt, and no bra. Meanwhile, George 
Michael’s dance-floor favorite, “I Want Your 
Sex,” very loudly extolled the virtues of monop- 


oly—I mean monogamy (“Sex is best when it’s’ 


one on one,” dontcha know). The Troll caught 
my eye, smiled slyly, and mouthed the lyrics 
“Have sex with me,” all the while tightly em- 
bracing the Braless Creature. Could George’s 
pearls of musical wisdom have fallen on deaf 
ears? I lit a clove, exhaled slowly, and looked 
away, mildly disgusted. 

Later, a Big Chill tune struck up—Three 
Dog Night’s “Joy to the World.” A re-heated 
Sixties leftover shook his bootie and clutched 
his “incidentals,” perhaps to reassure himself 
that they hadn’t died along with the age he so 
desperately tried to recapture. His partner, a 


woman in psychedelic flip-flops who looked 
like she should be on a K-tel commercial, shim- 
mied and shoo-opped around him the way the 
moon shimmies and shoo-opps around the 
earth. She instinctively gravitated toward his 
gyrating mid-section. Must be high tide, I 
thought. 

Just then, the doobie-craving Marine 
amiably clapped my shoulder, nearly dislocat- 
ing it. 

“Hey, aren’t you Daphne’s friend?” 

“Yeah,” I retorted sourly. “And I’ve got the 
beer stain to prove it.” 

“Have you seen her?” 

“No, why?” 

“Well, ” he hesitated briefly, looked 
around cautiously, and continued, “she went to 
the bathroom a while ago and didn’t come back. 
I thought maybe you could check on her—see if 
she’s okay.” 

He drank heartily from a dangerously full 
beer pitcher. I discreetly inched away, fearing 
another spilling incident. “She downed four 
melon shooters, y’know,” he boasted proudly. 

If I knew Daphne, she milked this soldier 
for a few expensive drinks, got bored with his 
boot-camp horror stories, and went AWOL. 
Anyone who doesn’t recognize the widely-used 
bathroom escape maneuver needs to repeat the 
basic training of nightclub protocol. God, I 
hope we don’t go to war. 

“So how ‘bout it?” he propositioned, 
abruptly changing his course. “Wanna dance?” 

“Shouldn’t you be out somewhere keeping 
the world safe for democracy?” I asked, adding, 
“Besides, ] thought you wanted Daphne.” 

“We can wait for her together,” he sug- 
gested. 

The first strains of Billy Idol’s “Mony 
Mony” vibrated loudly through Hogue’s. The 
crowd howled with delight and, to my shock 
and dismay, chanted “Get laid! Get fucked!” at 
certain intervals. If music is the food of love, 
then this is most definitely fast food. 

“Pardon me,” I said, politely excusing 
myself and leaving the Marine to dance with his 
beer pitcher. “I really must use the bathroom.” 

The dart room usually provided a sanctu- 
ary from such situations. Only recently-trans- 
planted rednecks from the Midwest and beer- 
bellied construction workers, both socially 
harmless, gathered here. Except tonight. 

Daphne had invaded the peaceful haven 
with three male cohorts, all sporting obnox- 
iously tacky shirts a la Hawaii Five-O. Book’em, 
Dano. Fashion arrest. 

“Oh, good, you’re here!” Daphne greeted 
me excitedly. “You can watch me play darts!” 
she squealed. 

“Hey,that Marine guy was looking for 
you,” I informed her. 

“Oh, him,” she spat with disgust. “Nice 
shrapnel wound, eh? Are you ready to leave yet? 
We all want to go out to breakfast.” 

“Yeah, I'll wait for you over there,” I as- 
sented wearily, indicating a secluded table by 
some wood-stained book shelves. 

A dishevelled Hunter S. Thompson look- 


alike with red Converse high-tops, tattered 
Levi’s, and a black leather jacket sauntered 
over, notebook in hand. 

“Are you with her?” he wanted to know, 
jerking his head Daphne’s way. 

Isighed despondently—another weasel for 
Daphne’s hen house. “Yeah, why?” 

He swigged Beefeater from a flask he hid in 
his jacket. “Well, I was just wondering, could 
she tell me which costs more, a hand-crafted 
leather Gucci totebag or three-inch satin Perry 
Ellis pumps laden with rhinestones?” 

“Sure,” I replied, thumbing casually 
through a Lawrence Sanders novel entitled The 
Third Deadly Sin. The management stocked 
their dart-room library appropriately. “And 
while we're at it,” I added, “let’s ask her why she 
comes here every weekend with her Perry Ellis 
pumps and her leather Gucci totebag.” 


MOVEMENT THE THIRD 
Body Count: 2 am - ? 


Through heavy lids and bleary eyes, I 
checked the time; my genuine lizard-skin Seiko 
read 2 am. Roy Rogers emptied the place with 
his timeless hillbilly classic “Happy Trails.” 
Nobody, save the beer-bellied construction 
workers, left alone. The cap-toothed Chip- 
munk lassoed a ferret-faced redhead; the Ma- 
rine closely guarded his POW, a heavily May- 
bellined hippo in a mini-skirt; and the Troll, all 
smiles, boldly escorted the Braless Creature to 
where no troll has gone before—perhaps a motel 
on Boardwalk or, more likely, Baltic Avenue. 

Daphne, the Don Ho Patrol and I shuffled 
through the sawdust and into the night. A full 
moon shone brightly and guided Daphne’s 
Rabbit safely to the nearest Denny’s. 

A gum-popping waitress seated us in the 
deserted back section. Mistake. Immediately, 
Daphne’s friends hooted, hollered, and staged 
farting contests. Daphne giggled giddily. Blame 
it on the moon. 

I tuned out their stooge-like buffoonery 
and contemplated the evening. A single ques- 
tion singed my weary brain like a ranch brand. 
Why? Why do we pilgrimage weekly to Night- 
club Mecca? For a Good Time? For long lines 
and bad lines? To get picked up, picked on, 
passed over, and passed out? Curly, Mo, and 
Larry galloped wildly through Denny’s, whoop- 
ing and yee-hawing while Daphne goaded them 
on. Me, I contemplated the bathroom escape 


maneuver. 


And so, the symphony ends and Hogue 
Barmichael’s remains packed to the rafters with 
weekend party animals like Daphne and her 
cohorts, the Chipmunk, the Marine and the 
Troll. They’ll be back in the saddle again next 
weekend and every weekend for another wild 
and reckless meat-market shopping spree. And, 
like B-movie actors, they will recite the same 
lines, guzzle the same drinks, and swing from bar 


to bar like baboons through the jungle. Be 
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Continued from page 6 

Joseph Chesler, senior planner for the Port 
of Long Beach, says the Center will provide “a 
place where international trading interests can 
congregate, can work well together, can share 
resources and thereby increase the activity of 
business.” Chesler sees it as an investment in 
the Port’s future and a catalyst for bringing 
business to the city. 

Long Beach is an ideal location for a World 
Trade Center. As international trade shifts 
gradually from the Atlantic to the Pacific Rim, 
amounts of combined tonnage passing through 
the Ports of Long Beach and Los Angeles surpass 
that of New York, making them the busiest port 
complex in America and the second busiest in 
the world. The Port of Long Beach alone 
handles more cargo than any other Pacific 
Coast port. 

It’s not just the volume of business, how- 
ever, that will attract tenants to the new Cen- 
ter. Matthew Faulkner of the Long Beach Area 
Chamber of Commerce points out that the 
Ocean Boulevard location, just a short walk 
from the beach, is aesthetically appealing as 
well. “There aren’t too many office buildings 
where you can look out across the ocean,” 
Faulkner says. 

The genesis of this ambitious project came 
in 1979 with a year-long study conducted by the 
Long Beach Port Commission. According to 
Leland Hill, director of port planning, the 
commission surveyed nine American and four 
foreign World Trade Centers to find out how 
they are organized, financed and who occupies 
the buildings. 

The next step was ascertaining the de- 
mand for such a center. A market survey found 
international trade-related concerns could fill 
1.4 million square feet of space. This figure 
clinched the decision for the present site over 
three other locations considered. 

The port then bought the 12.7- acre site 
and cleared the land at a total cost of $29 milL- 
lion. Because of the expense, the commission 
made the Center a joint venture, leasing the 
land to private developers who would take 
charge of its construction and leasing. Of 23 
bids, the commission chose Long Beach’s IDM 


Corporation and Kajima International of Japan 
as joint developers in early 1984. Kajima had 
built World Trade Centers in East Berlin and 
Beijing. Both companies had the corporate sta- 
bility and financial capital to undertake the 
project and after lengthy negotiations, ground 
was broken in late 1986. 

Some worry the new Center might have 
trouble filling all 2.2 million square feet of 
space—especially with other large offices going 
up nearby—but Long Beach Mayor Ernie Kellis 


confident leasing efforts will be successful. He 
believes tenants will be different from those 
seeking space in other buildings. “They would 
complement each other,” Kell says, “as opposed 
to being direct competitors.” 

James McMillan, spokesman for IDM, says 
prospective tenants need not be involved in 
international trade, but those who are would 
gain the most from the Center and are the main 
targets of leasing efforts. 

What unique services will the Center of- 
fer? It will provide a centralized location for 
manufacturers, customs brokers, freight for- 
warders, government trade promotion services, 
insurance brokers, international legal firms and 
others. The World Trade Center Association 
(WTCA), a non-profit support organization, 
provides information and educational services, 
too. “We Ilhave translation services for most fof 
the Pacific Rim languages—Chinese, Japanese, 
Singaporian, Korean and others,” Chesler says. 
A World Trade Institute would also educate 
business people in cultural aspects of trade, 
changes in trade flow and other international 
economic issues. 

The Center will also provide, through the 
WTCA, access to world-wide data banks. 
Member tenants may send or receive messages 
from about 750 World Trade Center Associa- 
tion affiliates located throughout the world. 

The Center will provide a “home away 
from home” to member organizations as well, 
explains Chesler. For instance, if you’re amem- 


ber of the Melbourne World Trade Center and 
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you're travelling through California, you would 
be guaranteed free use of office space to meet 
with clients or make local calls. In addition, a 
Trade Center Club will provide meeting and 
dining facilities, and a world—class Hilton 
hotel on the site will give business travellers a 
convenient place to stay. 

The Center’s first tower is now about 50 
percent preleased, according to McMillan, and 
should be completed by the end of 1988. IDM/ 
Kajima plan to begin the hotel this fall. A 35— 
story office tower in the site’s center will be the 
third phase of construction. Finally, two addi- 
tional office towers and an entertainment cen- 
ter will face Broadway Avenue. The tentative 
completion date is 1996, but McMillan says 
IDM will remain flexible since decisions on 
when to build are market driven; they depend 
on the economy and office-space demand. 

The Center should serve as a draw, attract- 
ing new businesses to Long Beach. Faulkner 
anticipates the thousands of new employees 
brought to the downtown area will shop and 
dine in nearby establishments. The completed 
Center will create about 5,000 permanent jobs 
and 1,500 temporary construction jobs, says 
Chesler. 

He sees the Center as “emphasizing the 
western gateway to the downtown core of Long 
Beach.” Ona larger scale, many involved recog- 
nize that, as the ports of Long Beach and Los 
Angeles continue to grow, the World Trade 
Center will become the western gateway of the 


entire Pacific Rim. ee 


THE GOOD, 
THE BAD 
AND THE NASTY 


by Rita Mercs 


Thursday, 8:00am. Tapping my pen on my 
desk, I stare at the clock...15 minutes...14 
minutes...13 minutes until class ends. Time is 
going by too slowly! Why did I bother to come 
today? I should have slept in. Why do I ever 
bother to come? This is just a waste of time. 
What does Professor Bragg’s European vacation 
have to dowith political science? Nothing. But 
he finds his personal life more interesting than 
politics, so he devotes 15 minutes to political 
science and an hour to his favorite subject — 
himself. It’s amazing what a professor will do 
when he controls a captive audience. Professor 
Bragg is undoubtedly a bad professor; I should 
know. I’m a CSULB senior who has had a 
variety of professors—good, bad and nasty. 

Thursday, 9:30 am. My favorite class is 
literature with Professor Prose. He’s definitely 
a good professor. Consumed by his passion for 
literature, he quotes from Shakespeare, 
Faulkner, Hemingway and Yeats. A walking 
library, Prose speaks of authors as if he knew 
them personally. Through analysis and discus- 
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sion, students appreciate literature, but if prob- 
lems arise with class assignments, Prose will 
extend his office hours to accommodate the 
inquisitive. His infectious enthusiam has moti- 
vated many students to change their majors to 
literature. 

Thursday, 11 am. It’s time for economics. 
Poor Elmer Fudd, I mean Professor Boring. He’s 
a bad professor. te $s fot ault he looks like 


Elmer Fudd, Co gpiathing about 
that monot e entire class to 
sleep wn tS conomics be- 
comes a 


; 


: Be i A 
insomniacs, he is a gift from God. 

Thursday 12:30 pm. Th-th-that’s all folks 
for Boring. Time to wake up and have lunch. 
Then, prepare for A. Buse. Whether I eat or 
not, my stomach always feels the same when 2 
pm arrives — like it’s filled with acid-winged 
butterflies. How can one professor have such an 
effect on me? One visit to his class and you’ll 
understand. 

Thursday, 2 pm. Meet Professor A. Buse, 
the Human Pit Bull. I could (and so could many 
others) think of many things to call him besides 


Enjoy the southland’s 
choice for Classic 
Jazz, Blues and News. 
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nasty, but it would be censored by my editors, so 
I'llstop here. A. Buse, a pompous pedant, suffers 
from a superiority complex; he wants students 
to genuflect before him. Impossible to please, he 
will condemn every paper and every word spo- 
ken by a student. He permits no absenteeism in 
his class; only a death certificate constitutes a 
valid excuse. He permits no tardiness, either; he 
willnotadmita student late, even if only by two 
minutes. Students cqene talking during his 
lecture are plucked ae ry seatgand kicked 
i , 


out of class. 


Thursday, 3: 30 a,b 


other day of another week. Now Ican enjoy the 
weekend reading ten chapters of economics, 
writing a term paper on Adolf Hitler and 
another on Charles Dickens, and studying for 
three exams: Calculus, Economics, and English 
Literature. 

When you become stressed out or dis- 
tressed by your professors, think about graduat- 
ing. But remember, the good, the bad and the 
nasty are found in bosses, too. Who says your 
college education doesn’t prepare you for the 


real world? Ww 


THE WRITING ON 
THE STALLS - 
GRAFFITI 


by Heather Clishy 


Thoughts that cannot be contained, words 
unable to find enough breathing space in our al- 
ready crowded minds, seek their freedom else- 
where. Bathroom stalls, library desks, walls, and 
chairs take the burden of displaying our feelings 
for others to agree or argue with. 

I suppose the practice of self-expression on 
random surfaces can be traced back to the emer- 
gence of man as an intelligent being. Drawing 
on cave walls seemed a logical means of com- 
munication for a species without a written lan- 
guage. 

Why then, millions of years and hundreds 
of languages later, does this ever-popular but 
seldom-discussed practice of expression con- 
tinue? 

Determined to find the answer, I began 
hanging out in bathroom stalls and moving 
from desk to desk in the library, then sitting at 
the one with the most writing on it.I put up with 
quite a few puzzled stares and curious glances, 
but I had the secret pleasure of knowing I was 
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studying others’ thoughts. 

The very idea that a person would admit to 
aserious interest in graffiti was what caused such 
astir. One day, I was feeling particularly forward 
and began. asking people in the library if they 
had ever written graffiti, read it, or participated 
in either activity. 

I got the idea that I was asking a very 
personal question and most wouldn’t answer 
unless they were guaranteed their anonymity. 
Once assured, students opened up and quickly 
defended the practice of graffiti 

“Well, sure I’ve written stuff. Teg, 
something everyone does, but you ne t 
ally see anyone doing it or talking about it,” said 
one student. 

Exactly. When people did talk about it 
with me, they appeared uncomfortable. It be- 
came obvious that reading and writing graffiti 
had never been presented to them on an open, 
honest level. I might be a bit presumptuous in 
using the word “accepted” to describe its place 
in our society. For many, it’s still taboo. 

As I glanced over the many “mental drop- 
pings” left ona particularly crowded desk in the 
library, I could picture the people who wrote 
them. 

Mind if I guess? 

“Pray for surf.” This had to be a tall, blond 
male and probably an undeclared major. 

“Shout at all the people who have nothing 
to say!” This was a strong-jawed political sci- 
ence major. 


“TYLENOL!!” I just knew this was a fe- 


male journalism major. 


“Say NO to drugs! (There’ll be more for 


the rest of us!)” I guessed thi 
haired male theatre arts 
chemistry. 

Right or wrong, I 
when I began to seriously 51 
nized art, I found I was 


an auburn- 


at one time completely unaware of the origin of 
the racial slang word “honky” 1 am proud to tell 
you the word was used in the 1920s to describe 


white men calling on black female prostitutes. 
Too embarassed to get out of their cars and go to 


though it may never be a test question, é 
wouldn't be surprised if itsomehow made its way 


pie | so cid oe my at 

One young woman, writing in the 
women’s restroom, seemed confused and 
pleaded, “Help me! I think I’m gay and I don’t 
want to be! Somebody tell me what to do!” | 
think she would’ve been better off leaving such 
arequest in the men’s room since most of the re- 
plies here went something like...“Just go with it, 
babe, here’s my number...” 
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In case you haven’t noticed, my observa- 
tions do not include profanity. This is because it 
takes little or no thought to allow a vulgarity to 
leak from one’s pen. However, I couldn’t help 
but notice that I see few of the basic “F.U.” 
tases anymore. I’m hoping that it just may 

become worn out and too-often over- 
ed for people to take the time to write it. 
Next to this hope lies the fear that it is just 
ergoing a refurbishing process for a more 
echnologically advanced and futuristic genera- 
tion. I’ve caughta few “Phuc-U”s here and there 
_ and get uneasy. Well, maybe they'll give itanew 


EZ meaning while they’re at it. 
the door, the men would honk their horns for : 
the women to join them, thus the term. Ald 


Next to declarations of sexual preferences 
and put-downs (“Sandra M. has more chins 
than a Chinese phone book!”), religion is a 
common topic and a guaranteed way to spark a 
reaction. Negative statements against spiritual- 
ity were few and far between, but that didn’t 
make it invulnerable to disagreement. At my 
place of employment, I watched a simple state- 

_ ment, “Jesus Loves You,” quickly turn into an 
all-out discussion ranging from teen pregnancy 
o AIDS to nuclear war, with each statement re- 
cting to the one before it. 

But of all the reactions to religious subjects 
Ihave seen, my favorite remains, “How can you 
talk about God on the toilet?!” 

With all these thoughts and opinions 
floating so freely around us, could there be away 
to harness them to summarize what people are 
thinking about in the Eighties? Exactly how 
much of the population is represented in the 
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display of a single thought? These were difficult 
questions, ones that I could not answer on my 
own. The search continued... 

Just as I became very doubtful that I could 
find an authority on the subject, the Journalism 
Fairy dropped me in the office of psychology 
professor Dale Jorgenson. In the early Seven- 
ties, Jorgenson conducted a study of the graffiti 
in 25 male restrooms on campus and examined 
the findings for political references. 

Although it seems easy to theorize who is 
writing these messages, the question still stands 
as to why we do it. I pressed Professor Jorgenson 
further on the question. “Most graffiti is in re- 
sponse to something already written there. If a 
space is free, people are not going to have such 
an instant reaction and feel compelled to add 
their opinion,” he explained. 

Besides the Breeding Theory — my own 
title— Jorgenson suggests that it may supply ex- 
citement for the writer. “There is an element of 
forbidden fruit involved with it, a way of being 
anti-social without getting caught. Whether it’s 
in the form of stealing a pencil or a paper clip, 
there is acertain pleasure in breaking the rules.” 

Time is another factor in providing an 
ideal situation for the big ‘G word.’ “People will 
be more inclined to leave something written if 
they’re going to be there for awhile. If they have 
the time, they know others will also, and thus 
get a response.” 

How about the basic need to be heard? 
Can graffiti ever act as a form of therapy? 
“Sometimes things are written that one may 
have difficulty in saying to others. This need to 
express things they are unable to express is ful- 
filled.” Nevertheless, Jorgenson feels that most 
don’t feel this constrained. “It isn’t all that ca- 
thartic.” 

The list of benefits we find are surprisingly 
numerous. Jorgenson points out that a writer is 
not only assured of an audience, but has the abil- 
ity to reach a lot of people. “It’s probably more 
effective than standing up and speaking,” he 
suggested. It’s hard to ignore graffiti, which 
almost guarantees that people will pay atten- 
tion to what you have to say. In some cases, 
people feel an extra security when they think 
their comments will be permanent. 

This particular reason made me recall vis- 
iting my grandfather’s museum in North Da- 
kotawhen I was nine. One of the buildings in his 
historical collection was a one-room school- 
house that had been attended by countless 
children in the late 1890s and on through half 
the twentieth century. One of those children 
was my mother, a student there from first 
through eighth grades. 

When we visited the small, cozy school, I 
saw my mother study each desk carefully. 
“Mom, what are you doing?” I asked her. 

“Tm looking for my desk...Ah, here it is. 
Iva Mae Paton - 1947.” 

I asked her about this, and she said the 
owner, my grandfather, always had kids sign 
their names on their desks so that if they came 
back, they’d know where to sit. 

Such encouragement of graffiti is hard to 
find — unless you’re not expecting it. Besides 
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parking and walk-in registration, one of my 
most confusing experiences with CSULB was 
my encounter with blackboards in the bath- 
room stalls. “What do they want to know?” | 
wondered. “Do they want a success report of my 
visit? #1? #2?” At first, I was aghast at the very 
thought. Once common sense took over, | felt 
pleased that my new school realized I might 
construct the perfect sentence at an inoppor- 
tune moment and want to record it. 

Installed soon after the building was con- 
structed, they are intended to discourage wall 
defacement. Diane Dumas, Director of Admin- 
istrative Services and Facilities, feels positive 
about their effect. “They really work. You'll 
notice there’s nothing on the walls in there.” 

Dumas adds that the paint on the stalls is 
another method used to discourage a potential 
author seeking his or her own space. “It’s real 
slippery and doesn’t absorb ink very well.” 
Jorgenson’s report underlines this option by 
suggesting that “the increased use of textured 
surfaces and other technology designed to frus- 
trate the potential graffitist may ultimately 
reduce the generalizibility of this to only the 
truly dedicated writer.” 

I somehow get the feeling that whatever 
tactic is used, graffiti will persist as long as there 
are issues to be discussed and thoughts to be 
freed. It’s silent and effective, and no matter 
how many people discourage or complain about 
it, the temptation of giving your two cent’s 
worth is often irrestistible. 

After many hours of reading desks and 
walls, | never found all my questions answered 
so clearly as when I ran across a girl (another 
guess) who had a different attitude toward graf- 
fiti than many before her. After complaining in 
several sentences how sick she was of seeing 
graffiti everywhere, she ended with one open 
question: “Does anyone really feel any better 
after writing all this stuff on a library desk?!” I’d 
be willing to bet money I don’t even have yet 
that the author experienced asense of relief that 
was not only long overdue, but came from the 
very act that enraged her so. 

To further illustrate the Breeding Theory, 
I felt compelled to respond to her. I didn’t leave 
much. Just a large black arrow pointing to her 
argument with the words “Ironically Amusing.” 


There, I admitted it. A 4 


Gee, Johnny-- 

when it comes 

to journalism, 
you'rea 
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by Mark Mulqueeney 


I’ve lived in California my whole life and can honestly say we’re 
smarter and better dressed than the average state. We've left leisure suits 
and the rest of the country behind. Call me a radical. Call me aliberal. You 
can even call me a pedestrian, if you dare, and I won’t sway. This country’s 
course could use new navigation. The world’s dying for leadership and 
we're well suited for the job. If you saw 49 lemming-like people running 
towards a cliff with glazed eyes and pumping thighs, following a 78-year- 
old man with memory lapses, would you join them? No, because like me, 
you're a Californian. We can sense a new set of threads for the Golden 
State is needed. What the hell. We missed out in the Civil War. The time 
is now to proceed to secede to succeed. 

What’s that yousay? Wecan’tdoit. Wecan’t change anything; we’re 
just one state. Okay, maybe I could accept that if we were New York where 
everybody’s depressed and talks like Rocky, but remember, this is Califor- 
nia. We can do anything. We have West Coast Consciousness. Heck, 
we're 3,000 miles from the chain of command, and I’m sure our lame duck 
leader doesn’t even remember we’re here. 

I’m embarrassed because “of the people, by the people, for the 
people” is now “of the corp, by the corp, for the buck.” Hey, call me en- 
lightened, call me a native, but don’t call me a weenie. Some of you may 
think I’m just talking from the top of my upper lip, and maybe you're right; 
then again, you'll never know. 

Now you may be saying, “Hey, hold on there, bub, both Reagan and 
Meese come from California. How can you claim innocence with these 
two foxes in the hen house?” Hanging my head in embarrassment, I have 
to agree. All I can say is we were fooled along with the rest of the country. 
But at least we got wise and deported them to Washington. Sure, I know 
we're apparently stuck with Reagan after he leaves office, but Meese, well, 
hopefully he’ll end up in jail...or New York. 

Without dwelling on the dismal details, let’s reminisce briefly about 
the embarrassment the country has caused us: there’s Attorney General 
Ed Meese, who thinks California is spelled with a “K;” General “Drugs R 
Us” Noriega, whose pock marks rival the Kadafi Kid’s for Captain 
Craterface 88; and the Iranscam/Irangate/Iran-Contra escapade. What a 
joke. Impeached Arizona Governor and car salesman Edward Mecham’s 


misuse of public funds. He’s a joke. Hawaii harboring Ferdi and Imelda . 


Marcos; greed with 3,000 shoes. From Colorado, we see Hart, who wears 
his hearton his crotch. In the South, there’s a crop of criers we can harvest 
together—Jimmy Swaggart, Jim Bakker and Tammy Faye. This bunch 
dropped the Bible Belt down around their ankles. The Winter Olympics 
and our bobsled team whined more than they raced. Are you starting to 
get the negatives, the development, the Kodak-clear picture? 

Let’s just take a look at some of the advantages of seceding from the 
Union by jumping off the Titanic before she hits the proverbial ‘berg: 

First, a great location to secede. The cobalt-blue Pacific protects our 
portside. Oregon balanced above. Nevada’s fused with Arizona to our east 
and Mexico’s down under. Oregon’s got tons of trees, it rains non-stop and 
they complain we’re too materialistic, so they won’t care. Nevada already 
thinks we’re acountry since we support the state with gamblers, Johns and 
couples wanting a weekend wedding. Arizona, they don’t even celebrate 
Martin Luther King’s birthday, so we can ignore them. Mexico’s got its 
hands full with the very rich, the very poor, and a religion that produces 
children but not jobs. They also think Reagan’s taco is only half-cooked. 

Can we survive without the rest of the states to depend on? When 
was the last time you ordered something from South Dakota? Yeah, I can’t 
remember either. Just think about this, if California were a country, we 
would have the world’s fifth highest GNP. There must be at least five 
countries easy on this planet alone, so we’re set. 

California’s perfect. San Francisco has culture, beauty and Rice-a- 
Roni. Los Angeles sets trends, makes movies and is home to Gucci-styled 
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pop guru Shirley MacLaine. Palm Springs has straight man Sonny. Our 
wineries challenge the finest in France, plus they’re closer. Have we got 
fertile land? If California was a woman, she’d have more kids than Jerry 
Lewis. And remember, we’ve got the original Disneyland, too—the 
happiest place on earth next to Bill Cosby’s bank. 

Close your eyes a second and picture what California, the New 
Atlantis, would be like as an independent nation. While you’re doing 
that, I’lldo mine, so just meet meat the end of the paragraph. Our national 
anthem would be “Sitting on the Dock of the Bay,” “Hotel California” 
and Beethoven’s Fifth, depending on your mood. The national bird, the 
Medfly. Our cars? Anything foreign. The dolphin would be the mammal 
of merit because it’s quick, coordinated and clever, just like us. The Chief 
Executive would be me (hey, it was my idea to secede in the first place). 
These are just some of the many advantages in saying, “Adios Amigos 
Americanos.” 

Now I’m not calling for a permanent secession. We should divorce 
ourselves from the states long enough to grab the US by the corporate tie, 
slap it around, wake it up and lead it into the 21st century with integrity, 
responsibility, and a sense of humor. Trust me, the country will follow 
California because they don’t really want to jump off the cliff or go down 
with the ship. When they see us swinging in a hammock, sucking suds and 
staring serenely at sunsets, they’ll think twice, then ask for a beer. 

Friends, to successfully secede, one must risk. In order to change the 
world for the better, one must take chances. A society that is not willing 
to grow stands the chance of stagnation. 

Poker-faced we take the US to the table and list our demands: no 
polyester leisure suits, no funky foreign policy, and no Ed Meese mentality 
orno dice. Let’s gamble the rest of the country is almost as smart as we are. 
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ciTyY STYLE 
On Long Beach Blvd. & Pine between 3rd & 6th, 
downtown Long Beach. Phone: 913/435-8686. 
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Second Sole 436-5578 : Furniture Trends 590-8119 The lce Cream Bar 436-7446 
Thom McAn 437-4428 Specialty Stores Prints Plus 732-9199 Mrs. Field's Cookies 437-3570 
Champion Shoes 436-6238 Animal House 432-4108 Video Concepts 432-4600 Pennebaker's Stick 'N Dip 437-8035 
Women’s A pparel B. Dalton Bookseller 436-1030 Non-Retail Sandwich Junction 435-4671 
Casual Corner 436-5275 Joker's Wi 437-2214 American Service Center 436-1049 Teriyaki louse 437-9762 
Kay-Bee Toy & Hobby 590-8650 ibe Trojan Sandwiches 432-3352 
Contempo Casuals 437-9593 Memories 237-3223 Ar met orces Recruiting = 445 4935 
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Soft Toned. 


If your busy life style keeps you on the move, 
there’s no better place to do your banking the easy 
way than at Home Bank. 


Each of the eleven convenient branch locations 
throughout Los Angeles and Orange counties 
features our 24 Hour Teller® machines that 
let you soothe out that hectic day with a few 
soft touches. 


And Home Bank is amember of the Instant Teller® 
network. So you can have the flexibility of over 
17,000 ATMs available when you need to use them, 
any time...day or night! 


Why don’t you stop by any one of our local branch 
offices today and let us help make your busy life a 
little easier. 


Wal pee Prile 2633 Cherry Avenue 
Signal Hill, CA 90806 
Corb (213) 426-8166 
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Member FDIC 


Branch Office Locations: 

Brea e Fountain Valley e Hacienda Heights e Irvine e Lynwood 
e Los Alamitos e Manhattan Beach e Paramount e Redondo 
Beach e Signal Hill e Westminster 


